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ABSTRACT 

This publication was prepared for the Alaska - 
Department of Education in order to supplement units C and E of the 
1976 "Guide for Planning Educational Facilities." It is intended to 
provide school districts with process guidelines for community 
participation in the planning of school facilities, particularly 
small secondary school facilities. In addition, it presents 
recommended square footage guidelines for schools of various sizes, 
including small secondary school facilities. The processes presented 
for identifying educational goals an4 prioritizing educational 
programs are based on adaptations of the Phi Delta Kappa model for 
developing educational goals and objectives. All the processes 
described are designed for self-instructional use by school officials 
and citizens in rural education attendance areas. Separate sections 
focus in turn on processes for identifying educational goals, 
-processes for determining school enrollment, processes for conducting 
an inventory of school-community resources, processes for identifying 
and prioritizing educational needs, and recommended space allocations 
for school facilities. Huch of thfe publication consists of sample 
forms and documents for use in carrying out the various planning 
processes. (Author/JG) 
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PRLFACt: 

Under contract with the Alaska Oepartnient of Education, tlie Field 
Training and Service Bureau of the Colleqe of Education (University of Oregon) 
developed these components to supplement Units C and E of the G uide for 
Planning Educational Faci.l ities- (1976 edition). The product was to furnish 
school districts v/ith process guidelines for community participation in the 
planning of school facilities, particularly small secondary school facilities. 
The prod-uct also was to include recommended square footage guidelines for 
schools of various sizes, including small secondary school facilities. 

Prior to drafting the fin.il document these process guidel ines' were 
presented to, reviewed by.and commented on by a parel representing concerned 
groups assembled in Juneau by the 5.tate Department of Education. The Bureau's . 
finished draft has been delivered to the State Department of Education for 
duplication and distribution. ' , 

Several basic assumptions were developed by the Bureau and were acceptable 
to the review panel. These include: . ^ , . 

1. The development of educational specifications is a pre-design process 
of problem definition ... and rot a physical facility design process. 

2. Educational qoals as well as the relative emphasis on these educational 
goals will not be identical throughout the state. 

3. Active involvement of local community representatives is highly 
desirable in the planning process of educational specifications. 

4. The provision in small high schools, of programs identical in scope 
and process to those found in "large high schools is improbable , , \ 
and may not be desirable. 

5. The establ ishn>ent of secondary education programs in small remote 
communities will require ?n imaginative searcfi for supplemental- 
local resources. 
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G. The educational goal prioritization process as developed by 
Phi Delta Kappa is a tested and widely accepted process for 
citizen involvement. ,^ -r: 

In developing processes for identifying euucr;tional goals and prioritizing 
educational programs, the Bureau has utilized portions of the Phi Delta Kappa 
(P. O.K.) model for developing educational goals and objectives. Since significant 
adaptations were made to the original P.^J.K. materials, further references to 
the Phi Delta Kappa mouel nave been omitted from the body of the report. 

The processes that have been developed are designed to be self-instructional^/ 
It is anticipated that rural education attendance areas should be able to completely 
•handle the process by following the steps outlined in this document. However, 
should assistance be needed through an orientation session for proper material 
usage, whether on statewide basis or on a regional basis, a representative of the 
Bureau could offer such assistance. 
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INTRODUCTiOfi 

Enclosed in this document are four processes which provide for a maximum 
amount of community involvement for use in designing and building srpall second- 
ary school facilities in Alaska. i 

These processes wtll provide 'information' to communities, school districts, 
Department of Education, architects and Department of Public Works. The informa- 
tion to be developed will include: 

1. A prioritized set of the community's educational goals -- individual- 
ized for. each community; 

2. The resources, both physical and human, which currently exist and 
are available for secondary school use; ^ 

3. The numbers of secondary students who could be enrolled in school 
next year as well as five years- hence;- and 

4. A prioritized list of courses which the community desires t^ have 

taught in the school ; 

5. An educational specifications document. 

Recommended Personnel and Tasks 

- It is understood that schooT districts, are responsible for develop- 
ing the background information necessary for educational specifications. To 
assist districts with this task, the essential personnel will include: 
1. A Project Administrator 

An appointed area school district or community level school 
administrator. 
Task: 

A. Adapt the material contained in this document for use by each 
community . ' ^ 



B. Appoint new groups or designate existing groups to serve as 
needed. 

C. Plan and lead the meetings necessary to gather the information. 

D. Compile the completea information into an educational specifi- 
cation report for use by Department of Education staff, archi- 

i 
I 

tects and Bureau of Public Works staff. 
Community School Committees (C.S.C.)\ 

The Community School Committee is understood to be a small group 
of elected community citizens who assist and advise the district . 
boards. ' i 

Tasks: ' 

A. To assist the project administrator in compiling the necessary 
information; specifically: 

(1) Goal identificati|in: They will recommend acceptance of 
the educational goals as presented, will substitute 

goal statements- as was done in Angoon, or will create their 
own educational goals statements for use with the goals^' 
process. 

(2) They will follow the process recoimiended for determining 
school enrollment for next year and fiv6 years hence. 

(3) They will, either as an independent group or by appointing" 
otfiers to assist them, complete the comm.unity resources 
inventory. 

B. They will be participants in the larger community group responsi- 
ble for processes of goal setting and course selection and priori 
tizing. 



C. They will be available tor necesjsary consultation with Depart- 
. ment of Education, architectural or Department of Public Works 
staffs.' 
■' 3'. ' Community as a Whole 

i • 

This group normally wil 1 consist of all members of a smaller 
communUy or of representatives from 'larger communities. 
Tasks: 

^A. To meet as a group along with the project administrator to 
prioritize educational goals as presented by the C.S.C. using 
the goals process . - 

B. To meet as a group with the appointed project administrator and 
the C.S.C. to list courses of study desired in the new high 
school . 

C. to meet as a group with the project administrator and the C.S.C, 
to prioritize previously identified courses of study. 

Task Sequence ) 1 

The time sequence of tasks to be completed and recommended gjuidelines 
regarding time necessary to complete each task follows: 

'1. Appoint and brief the project administrator:' 1 meeting 
2. Identify the C.S.C: 1 meeting 
3a. Accept educational goal statements: 1 meeting 

b. Write new or adapt available goal statements: 3 to 10 meetings, if 
needed. 

4. Identify avai lable resources : 1 to 3 meetings 
- 5. Determine enrollment projections: 1 meeting 
6. Prioritize educational goals: 1 meeting 



7. Prioritize courses of study: 1. rriee,ting minimum, 2 meetings maximum. 

8. Complete report. for D.O. E. : 1 meeting 

(More than one task may be completed at a singlr meeting.) 

What Are Educational Specifications? 

Educational specifications spell out what a community wants i ts school 
to do educationally, so that the architect can plan an appropriate physical 
structur/e to facilitate the educational program specified. Development of 
educa^tional specifications is a predesign process of prollem def'inition ^ 
rather than a problem solving process. 

AH educational specifications document contains an outline, of the program, 
of ediication planned for the students who will use the school, lists other ! 
community activities that may be accommodated in Lhe building, considers '. 
probable future needs, and lists the facilities thought to be necessary to 
accommodate these programs. 

Why Complete Educational Specifications? 

! 1. They involve educators and community representatives in the defini- 
tion of the educational needs. . , 

2. \ They allow planners to better understand the purposes of the school. 

\, , . ■ ' 

3. they help the architect to design a building that fits the educational 

\ ■ \ 
needs of the community. \ 

4. They help avoid mistakes that are expensive to correct- once construc- 
tion is completed. 

Who Should Complete Educational Specif ications? 

A s'ubstantial nurrber of people need to share in the development of educa- 
tional specifications. A planning team' may consist of two basic groups: 

12 



-a. those who define the school and conmunity requirements, and 
b. -those who develop an appropriate building design 

Members of tte Requirements Group Could Include : 

1 . ' teachers 

2. non-teachtng staff (caretakers, nurse, social workers, etc.) 

3. principal V 

4. school board^m.embers 

5. students 

6. parents (advisory commi ttee members) ' ^ 

7. representatives of comnunity groups who will be using ttie buil 

8. consultants who specialize in building planning . 

Members of the Building Design Advisory Group Should Include' : 

1. district superintendent 

2. the architect 

3. engineers 

4. technical support staff 

5. Stiste Department of Education (D.O.E.) representative 

6. Department of Public Works representative 
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SECTION I: PROCESS FOR IDENTIFYING EDUCATIONAL GOALS 



Introductor y Statement 

The process for identifying community educational goals should reflect the 
recognition that each community is an unique sociocul turaV group made up of 
individuals living in a multi -cultural situation. 

Students identify wi th and participate to varying degrees in two worlds— 
their own traditional culture and the industrialized culture of the lower 
forty-eight states-. 'One way to facilitate this process is through participa- 
tion of community members in the identifying and rank ordering of educational 
goals. The effectiveness of this process depends on the guidelines offered 
here as well as the commitment of. community members who can be enlisted in this 
process. In following these process guidelines, different outcomes should re- 
flect the varying character and needs of each community. 

* Establishing an awareness of community needs is a primary step. The 
guidelines offer a process which translates the recognition of needs into 
specific educational goals for each community. The guidelines include specific 
educationaT goals which are given as examples of goals reflecting possible 
needs of communities. These prepared goals je utilized; however, the 
community may decide upon .additional or different educational goals. 

It is difficult for these, guide! ines to take into consideration the dif- 
ferent stages of'readiness in the various communities. Hopefully,^ this prob- 
lem win be recognized by the leaders responsible for implementing the process. 
This win enable a community to select educational goals which reflect its 
unique needs, 

lii 
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The materials follow a "goal ranking process" which includes community 
involvement in' determining educational goals. The materials are arranged in 
sequential order. By moving through all of the materidls in sequential order, 
any leader will. gain a more complete understanding. of the process. 

Educators are being offered a process by which the community and students 
cfn help to identify important broad educational goals. 

The aim of the process is to involve a variety of people i n determining 
a priority for what is educationally important for a local community. 

The, original goal identification process^was developed for this specific 
purpose and subsequently was used through the U. S., including Alaska. A 
"pool" of goals is listed on Forms lA and IB thSt will help in ascertaining 
local educational goals. Within the pool are two sets of goals^ First, the 
original eighteen educational goals (Form lA), and second, educational goals 
as adapted by an Alaskan school district (Form IB).. It is important that these 
goals be carefully reviewed. 

Communities often develop their own educational goals by utilizing the 
standard educational goals process. 

These goal suggestions may or may not be very helpful. It is necessary 
to emphasize the need to determine both community and individual educational 
goals reflecting the local community needs. A community's final goal selection 
may result in one or several of the following possibilities: 

1. The eighteen educational goals could be used, although all eighteen 
goals may not be appropriate for all communities. 

2. An Alaskan community's adaptation of the educational goals may be used. 

3. A community mdy wish tc create its own goals entirely or use some of 
the available suggestions in combination with locally developed goals. 
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After considerable testing and several years' use, it has been found that 
eighteen goals are a manageable number to use in this process. After reviewing 
the available goals and adding any new goals, it is recommended' that a village 
begin the identification process with about eighteen goals or less. Eighteen 
is not a magic number, but the process is more manageable .if the local school 
area begins with that number of goals. 

Selection Techniques for Community Members 

Following are two possible selection techniques that can be used in a 
coFmq^nity of sufficient size: 

1\^ Random Selection Plan 

^ Definition: any selection plan in which the members of the 

Committee a^^e selected randomly without prejudice; that is, each, 
member of i community is a likely member of the Committee (equal 
likelihood or selection). 

This single plan recommended has been used extensively. 
A dvantages : 

1. A "pure" cross section of the community is more easily 
obtained. 

2. This plan is the most publicly defensible.' 

3. Committee membership can be obtained in a relatively short 
period of time. 

4. This technique generates positive reactions from the 
community. 

Pi sadvantages : 

1. Known opinion leaders in the community may not appear on the 
Committee. 

2. The Superintendent and Board of Trustees have no control of 
the Committee composition. 

3. The Superintendent and Board of Trustees must work with 
"unknown" qualities. 

4. The selection of the Committee members takes more personal 
effort on the part of the District Administrator. 

5. It is more difficult to achieve initial commitment from 
community members. 
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2. Unstructured Selection Technique 



Definition: any plan which effectively results in the initiation 
of the goal-jsetting process without any numerical limitations 
placed on participation. 

This particular plan iTYntended for situations in which the 
Superintendent and/or B6ard-of Trustees, believes an open invita- 
tion should be extended to all citizens residing within the bound- 
aries of t^he district to participate in the identification and 
ranking of the district's educational goals. There appears to be 
only one situation in which this strategy can- be employed effec- 
tively. This is where the individual school or school district 
population is small enough to accommodate a New England type of 
"Town Meeting." It is contended that the maximum manageable number 
of a "Community Committee" is sixty. 

Advantages : 

1. Total community involvement is possible. \ 

2. This plan is publicly defensible. . 

3. Dissemination is accompTished rapidly. 

Disadvantages : ' , 

1. The management necessary to give the group direction is most 
difficult to achieve. 

2. Committee membership may be unstable. 

3. Communication and articulation can be most difficult to 
achieve. 

4. Town <neetings often become forums, not working committiees. 

5. Continuity of committee work is .more difficult to maintain. 

6. The general tone of the. town meeting may tend to lead to 
factional ization and not consensus and direction. 

It is suggested that a small group be convened to work together in finaliz 

ing the educational goals for this process. The small group could include 

other educators, community members, and/or students. Once the educational 

goals have been identified, the community rai\king process can begin. Be sure 

to go through all the materials to- become eomVortable with the process. 



Goals of Education (IB) 

' Alaskan community goals. Many of these are identical to the educa- 

\ 

tional goals while others are modified in terms of descriptors, and still 
others are new. 
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Mod-ified or new go?.ls are preceded by an erisk (*). 
GOALS ^ . 
As a result of schooling, each student should: 

*1 . Accept the responsibilities of citizenship ^ 

1.1 Respect the rights and opinions of others. 

1.2 Conduct rational and informed discussions of controversial 
issue:.. / 

1.3 Respect public and private property. ■ 

1.4 Develop competencies to acquire, organize' and clarifj^' issues. ' 

1.5 Demonstrate a commitment to the right of ^elf-determiination . 
for all persons. ' . \ 

1.6 Participate in community, state, and national government. 

*2 . Recogn ize the value of the land in. preserving the community identity , 
tradition's, and lifestyle . ~" 

2.1 Develop an understanding of the characteristics of land 
ownership. ' ' 

2.2 Develop an understanding of what is meant by aboriginal title. 

2.3 Develop an understanding of the historic foundation of claims 
to land rights. 

3. Develop character and self-respect . 

3.1 .Develop moral responsibility and a sound ethical and moral 

behavior. 

3.2 Develop the student's capacity to discipline himself to work, 
• study, and play constructively. 

3.3 Develop a moral and ethical sense of values, goals, and 
processes of free society. ^ ■ 

3.4 Develop standards of personal character and ideal?. 

<- 

^These goals have, been adapted by Angoon, Alaska. 
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4. Acquire basic skills and .knowledge in reading, writing, computing, 
■ 1isteningr"speaking, and analyzing .. 

4.1 Develop ability to communicate ideas and feelings . - ; • 
effectively. 

4.2 Develop skills in oral and written English. 

*5. Develo p pride in and u n derstanding of community prehistory , 
history, and culture . 

5.1 Develop a knowledge of community language, art, music, 
dance and folklore. 

5.2 Develop an understanding -of .Community social organization 
and structure. 

5.3 Develop a knowledge of the community's basic subsistence 
pattern of fishing and hunting. 

6. Respect and get along with people whoffi he/she works and lives . 

6.1 Develop respect for' the worth and dignity of individuals. 

.6.2 Develop respect for individual worth and understanding of 
minority opinions and acceptance of majority decisions. 

6.3 Develop a cooperative attitude toward giving and working 
with others. 

7. Develop a desire for learning now and in the future . i 

7.1 Develop intellectual curiosity and eagerness for lifelong 
learning. 

7.2 Develop a positive attitude toward learning. 

7.3 Develop a positive attitude toward continuing independent 
education. 
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8. Develop pride in work and a feeling of self-worth , 

8.1 Develop a feeling of student pride in his achievements 
and progress. v 

8.2 Develop self-understanding and self -awareness. 

8.3 Develop the 'student's feeling of positive self- 
worth, security, and self-assurance. 

9. Gain a general education . 

9.1 Develop background and skills in the use of numbers, 
natural sciences, matHiematics, ^and social sciences. 

9.2 Develop a fund of .information and concepts. 

9.3 Develop sj)ecia1 interests and abilities. 

10. Understand and practice the skills of family living . 

10.1 Develop understanding of the principles of living 
in the family group. 

10.2 Develop) attitudes leading to acceptance of respon- ' 
sibilitieis as family members. 

,10.3 Develop an awareness of fi-ture family responsibilities 
and achievement of skills in preparing to accept them. 

1 1 : Learn to examine and use information . 

11.1 Develop ability to examine constructively and creatively. 

11.2 Develop ability to use scientific methods. 

11.3 Develop reasoning abilities. 

11.4 Develop skills to think and proceed logically. 
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1 2 . Be a good manager of money, property > and resources , 

12.1 Develop an understanding of economic principles and 
responsibilities. 

12.2 Develop ability and understanding in personal and 
corporate buying, selling, and investment. 

• 12.3 Develop skills in n;. lagement of natural and human 
resources and the. environment. 

13. Practice and .understand the ideas of health and safety . 

13.1 Establish an effective individual physical fitness 
program. 

13.2 Develop an understandTng^of good physical health and, 
well being. 

13.3 Establish sound person?^ health habits. - 
,13.4 Develop a concern for public health and safety. 

14. Respect and get along with people who think act, and dress 
differently . 

14*1 Develop an understanding of other people . and other 
cultures. 

14.2 Develop an understanding. of political, economic, and 
social patterns of the rest of the world. 

14.3 Develop awareness of the interdependence of races, 
creeds, nations and cultures. 

14.4 Develop an awareness of the processes of group 
relationships. 

15. Develop skills to enter a specific field of work . 

15.1 Develop abilities and skills needed for immediate 
employment. 

15.2 Develop an awareness of opportunities and requirements 
to a specific field of work. 

15.3 Develop an appreciation of good workmanship. 
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16. Gain inforiuation needed to make job selections . 

16.1 Promote self-understanding and self-direction in 
relation to student's occupational interests. 

16.2 Develop the ability to use 'information and counseling 
services related to the selection of a job, 

16.3 Develop a knowledge of specific information about 
a particular vocation. 



17, Learn about and try to understand the changes that take 
placjg.in the world . '' 

17 J , Develop ability to; adjust to the changing demands 
of society. \ 

17.2 Develop an awarenes^s and the ability to adjust to a 
changing world and its problems. 

17.3 Develop understanding of the past, identify with the 
present, and the ability to meet the future. 



18. Understand and practice democratic ideas and ideals . 

18.1 Dievelop loyalty to democratic ideals. 

18.2 Develop patriotism and loyalty to ideals of democracy. 

18.3 Develop knowledge of the rights and privileges in 
our democracy. 

18.4 Develop an understanding of our heritage. 



19. Learn how to use leisure time . 

19.1 Develop ability to use leisure time productively. 

19.2 Develop a positive attitude toward participation 
in a range of leisure time activities — physical, 
intellectual, and creative.- 

19.3 Develop interests whibh will lead to wise and 
enjoyable use of leisure time. 
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20. Recognize and value achievemehts in art, music, drama, 
literature, and archi tecture > ' ~ 

20.1 Develop abi\Tities for effective expression of ideas 
and cultural appreciation (fine arts). 

20.2 Cultivate appreciation for beauty in various forms. 

20.3 Develop creative self-expression through Various 
media (art, music, writing, etc.) 

20.4 Develop special talents in music, art, literature, 
and 1 anguages. 

Directions for Administering the Goal Ranking Process 

In order to simplify the goals and objectives process, the traditional 
educational goals directions for implementation have been consolidated. The 
directions isolate and describe steps for iriplementation in the following 
areas: 

A. Essential Materials 
' ^ B. Directions for Individual Members 

C. Directions for Small Group 

D. Data Interpretation 

When implementing the goal identification process,' the designated leader should 
use the following directions: 

A. Essential Materials ^ - . 

— • — / ^ ■ 

Each person should have the following items : 

1. two display sheets (Fdrm IC) containing a total of 18' goals (or 
number you have identified) in no particular order. 

a. If the goals being used are not the same as the 18 educational 
goals then new dispaly sheets must be mide (Form ID). 

2. a set of tokens. These tokens represent ^our Resources for the 
activity. (Tokens total 2.5 times number of goals. ) 

e.g. 18 goals x 2.5 = 45 tokens 
20 goals x 2.5^ = 50 tokens 

.25 
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'3. pencils 

4. sufficient copies of each of the following: 

a. display sheets (one per participant) (Forms IC or ID) 

b. individual goal rating sheets (one per participant) (Forms IE or 

IF) ■ • • ■-• ' \ - '^ 

c. directions for small groups (one per four participants) (Formsi^IG 

or IH) , 

d. small group rating sheets (or^e per fojr participants) (Forms II 
or IJ) ' i 

B. Directions for Individual Members / 

When conducting the goal identification process, the leader will 
read aloud the following directions: 

1. Read each of the goal statementis. 

2. After reading each goal statement place a token in the column 
labeled 1 beside each of the 18 goal statements on the display 
sheet (Form IC). Each token has a value of 1 point. You can remove 
one (1) of the placed tokens later if you desire. 

3. Reread goal statements . For more important goals place a second 
token in the column labeled 2. 

4. Read the goal statements , that have two (2) tokenc beside them. For 

i 

those goals you believe to be much more important than others, place 
a token beside them in the column labeled 3. 

5. Read the goal statements that have three (3) tokens beside them. 
For those goals you believe to be much more important than others, 
place a token beside them in the column labeled 4. 

6. Read 'the goal statements that have four (4) tokens beside them. 

■ ' ^ 11 



For those goals you believe to be much more important than others, 
place a token beside them in the column labeled 5. 

7. You may now move tokens as you want but your final display sheets 
must be as follows: 

a, an tokens used 

b. not all goal statements need a token 

c, 1 goal statement has 5 tpkens 

d. must be horizontal sequence with no spaces between tokens 

8. Transfer the total number of points for each goaK to the Individual 
Goal Rating Sheet ^(Forms IE or IF). ' 

9. Leave your goal sheets at your positions. 
Directions for Small Group 

1. Divide into groups of four. Each group member should take the 
Individual Goal Rating Sheet (Form IE) which he/she has just 
completed." 

2. Add the'four individual scores for each goal. Secure an average 
score bousing the Chart of Averages (Forms IG or IH). 

3. Use the Small Group Mathematical Averages Sheet (Forms IG or IH) 
to record averages. 

4. Now debate or challenge each goal score for your group. The group 
must agree on a score for each goal. Re-enter your final agreed- 
upon group score on the Small Group Rating Sheet (Forms II or IJ). 

Data Interpretation 

The group leader will use the data interpretation material to convey 
results to the community. 

The community data (Fonns IK or. IL) examines goals with respect to 
group scores and rank order from most important to least important. 

27 



When interpreting/keep the following points 'in mind: 

1. The average s^ore goal ratings are calculated by adding the small 
group consensus goal ratings {Columns A-0) and dividing by the 
number of groups (Forms IM or IN). 

2. The average score goal ratings are then used to place the goals 
in a priority ranking order (e.g., 1 - 18) of most important goal 
to least important goal. 

3. In interpreting the significance of average scores (1 above) relative 
to rankings (2 above), review the difference of average goal scores 
between one ranking as compare to another. For instance, while one 
goal may be ranked first with an average score ef 4.7, an^ttTfer goal 
ranked fifth may have an average score of 4.4. The difference in 
ranking (1 to 4) does not seems as significant when compared to the 
difference between the average scores (only 0.3). • 

4. In addition, when interpreting the difference between average scores, 
the variance (indicated 'by the S Column) will give an indication 
whether there was considerable agreement among the small groups 

(low numerical value) or disagreement among the small groups (high 
numerical value). 

SUMMARY: . ' 

FOLLOWING THE COLLECTION OF THE DATA, RECORD THE GOALS IN PRIORITIZED 
ORDER ONTO THE INFORMATION SUMMARY DOCUMENT 1, A-G. 
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Phi Delta KtppiJnc.. P.O, BOK 789. Bl(K>minoton Jndlani47401 E0r«il4 

EDUCATIONAL GOALS TA 

•These are not in any order of Importanice.^ ^ 



iMRN HOW TO BE A GOOD CITIZEN 
li^Obvolopan awareness of civic rights and responsibilities. 
[';P»velpp attitudes for productive citizenship in a democracy, , 
^'Develop an attitude of respect for personal and public property. 
^' Develop an understanding of the obligations and responsibiiitif : 
of citizenship. 



LEARN HOW TO BE A GOOD MANAGER OF MONEY, PROPt<.n^r 
AND RESOURCES . 

A. DevelQp an understanding of economic principles and responsibilitie 

B. Develop ability dnd ui^d^^i^^' ■"'^U' ^ In personal buying, selling and 
investment. 

C. Develop sk\\\s in ir^2sv?n-»>j< :,t oi natural and human resources and 
man's environment. 



EAUN how to RESPECT AND GET ALONG WITH PEOPLE W^v 
HiINk, DRESS AND ACT DIFFERENTLY 

^ Develop an appreciation for and an understanding of other people and 
other cultures. 

Develop an understanding of politicaU economic, and social patrerni^ 
of the rest of the world. 
I. Develop awareness of the interdependence of races, creeds, nations 
and cultures. 

. Develop an awareness of the processes of group relationships. 



DEVELOP A DESIRE FOR LEARNING NOW AND IN THE FUTURE 

A. Develop Intellectual curiosity and eagerness for lifelong learning. 

B. Develop a positive attitude toward learning. 

C. Develop a positive attitude toward continuing independent education. 



(ARN ABOUT AND TRY TO UNDERSTAND THE CHANGES 

HAT TAKE PLACE IN THE WORLD 
Develop ability to ad)ust to the changing demands of society 
Develop an awareness and the ability to adjust to a changing world 
and its problems. 

Develop understanding of the past. Identify with the present, and the 
ability to meet the future. 



EVELOP SKILLS IN READING/ WRITING. SPEAKING AND LISTEN! JG 
Develop ability to communicate ideas and feelings elfectively. 
Develop skills in oral and written English. 



NDERSTAND AND PRACTICE DEMOCRATIC IDEAS AND IDEALS 

Develop loyalty to American democratic ideals. 
Develop patriotism and loyalty to ideas of democracy. 
Develop knowledge and appreciation of the rights and privileges 
in our democracy. 

Develop an understanding of our American heritage. 



EARN HOW TO EXAMINE AND USE INFORMATION 
. Develop ability to examine constructively and creatively. 
/ Develop ability to use scientific methods. 
Develop reasoning abilities. 
Develop skills to ihLik and proceed logically. 



NOERSTAt^D AKO PRACTICE THE SKILLS OF FAMrLY LIVING 
• Develop understanding and appreciation of the principles of living 

in the family* /oup. ^ , ^ 

; Develop attitudes leading to acceptance of responsibilities as family 
■members 

^ Develop awareness of future family responsloiiities and 
achievement of skills l,i preparing to accept them. 



EARN TO RESPECT AND GET ALONG WITH PEOPLE 
^TM WHOM WE WORK AND LIVE 

/Develop anoreciatlon and respect for the worth and dignitv of individuals. 
. Develop reepect for individual worth and understanding of minority 

opinions apd acceptance of majority decisions. 

Develop a cooperative attitude toward living and wording with others. 



iVECOP SKILLS TO ENTER A SPECIFIC FIELD OF WORK 
tJevelop abilities and si^ills needed for immediate employment, 
pevelop an awarene&s of opportunities and requirements related to 
; iclfic field of work. 

ilop an appreciation of good workmanship. 



LEARN HCW TO USE LEISURE TIME 

A. Develop ability to use leisure time productively. 

B. Develop a positive attitude toward participation in a range of leisure 
time activities-physical., intellectual and creative 

C. Develop appreciation and interests which will lead to wise and 
enjoyable use of leisure time. 



PRACTICE AND UNDERSTAND THE IDEAS OF HEALTH AND SAFETY 

A. Establish an effective individual physical fitness program. 

B. Develop an understanding of good physical health and well being. 

C. ustablish sound personal health habits and information. 

D. Develop a concern for public health and safety. 



APPRECIATE CULTURE AND BEAUTY IN THE WORLD 

A. Develop abilities for effective expression of ideas and cultural 
appreciation (fine arts). 

B. Cultivate appreciation for beauty in various forms. 

C. Develop creative self-expression through various media (art. music, 
writing, etc.). 

D. Develop special talents in music, art, literature and foreign languages. 



GAIN INFORMATION NEEDED TO MAKE JOB SELECTIONS 

A. Promote self-understanding and self-direction in relation to student's 
occupational interests. 

B. Develop the ability to use Information and counseling services 
related to the selection of a job. 

C. Develop a knowledge of specific information about a particular'vocation. 



DEVELOP PRIDE IN WORK AND A FEELING OF SELF-WdRTH 

A. Develop a feeling of student pride in his achievements and progress. 

B. Develop selfHinderstandlng and self-awareness. 

C. Develop the student's feeling oif positive self-worth, security, and 
self-assurance. 



DEVELOP GOOD CHARACTER AND SELF RESPECY 

A. Develop moral responsibility and a sound ethical and moral behavior. 

B. Develop the student's capacity to discipline himself to work, study, 
and play constructively. 

C. Develop a moral and ethical senss of values, goals, and processes of 
free society. 

D. Develop standards of personal character and ideas. 
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GAIN A GENERAL EDUCATION 

A. Develop background and skills In the use of nombers. 
mathematics, and social sciences. 

B. Develop a fund of information and concepts. 

C. Develop special interests and abilities. 



natural sciences. 



OBJETIVOS EDUCACIONALES 

. *E9tos objectivos no estdn en ningun orden de Importancia. 



APBENDER c6M0 $ER UN BUEN ADMINISTRADOR DEL TIEMPO. 
DEL DtNERO, PROPIEDAD Y RECURSOS. 

A. DManx^llo de una comprensidr^ de los principios econdmicos y 
retpof^sebiiidades. 

B. De9«rroMo de uha hablUdad y conocimiento de la$ compras. venta h 
invet^sibnv) personales. 

C. Desarrollar habilidades en la administracidn de recursos naturales. 
humanos y medio ambiente. 



DE8ARR0LLAR EL DESEO DE APRENDER AHORA Y EN EL FUTURO 

A. Desarrollo de una curiosidad intelectuai y anhelo de aprender todo el 
resto de 8u vida! 

B. Desarrollo de una actitud positive hacia ei aprendizaie. 

C. Desarrollo de una actitud positiva hacia ur^a educacion continue 
e independiente. 



APRENDER C(SmO USAR SUS MORAS LIBRES 

A. Desarrollo de la habilidad de user product ivamente el tiempo libre. 

B. Desarrollo de una actitud positiva hacia }a participaci<5n en las 
actividades libres fffsicas, intelectuales y creadoras. 

C. Desarrollo de una apreciacidn y de unos intereses los cuales guiaran 
sabia y agradablemente al uso del tiempo libra. 



APRENDER A SER.UN BUEN ClUDADANO 

A. Desarrollo de una conciencia de responsabtlidades y derechos crvicot. 

B. Desarrollo de las actitudes de ser un ciudadano productive en una 
democracla. • , , 

C. Desarrollo de una actitud de respeto por la propiedad publica y person 

D. Desarrollo de una comprensi6n de las obligaciones y responsabllidador 
de ciudadano. 

APRENDER COMO RESPETAR Y LLEVARSE BIEN COH QENTE 
QUE PIENSA, ACTOa Y VISTE DIFERENTE 

A. Dosarrollo de una apreciaci6n y una comprension de otra gente 
y otras cultures, 

B. Desarrollo de la comprensi6n polftica, economica y social del ; 
resto del mundo. 

C. Desarrollo de una conciencia de independencia entre las razaa. credos 
naciones y cultures. ' 

D. Desarrollo de una conciencia de los procesos de relaclones en grupo* 

APRENDER Y TRATAR DE ENTENDER LOS CAMBtOS QUE 
OCURREN EN EL MUNDO 

A. Desarrollo de la habilidad de ajustarse a los cambios y iemandas de 
la sociedad. 

B. Desarrollo de untf conciencia y de una-habllidad para ajustarse a los 
pfoblemas de un murnjo en continue cambio. 

C. Desarrollo de una comprensl6n delpasado, una identiflcaclon con el 
presente y la habilidad de afrontar el futuro. 



PRACTICAR Y ENTENDER LAS IDEAS DE SALUD Y SEGURIDAD 

A. Establecer un proQrama efectivo para ia buena salud individual. 

B. Desarrollo de un entendimiento de una^ buena salud y bienestar, 

C. Establecer un sentido de h^bitos higienicos e informacldn. 

D. Desarrollo de un interns por la salud y seguridad publica. 



DESARROLLO DE HABILIDADES EN: LECTURA, ESCRtTURA, 
ORATORtA Y t^ABER ESCUCHAR 

A. Desarrollo de una habl tided de comunicar ideas y sentimlentos ' 
eficientemente. ■ , . 

B. - Desarrollar la habilidad de hablar y escrlbir el Ingles. 



APRECIACION OE LA CULTURA Y LA BELLEZA EN EL MUNDO 

A. Desarrollo de habllidades para una elective expresl6n de ideas y 
apreciacion cultural (belles artes). 

B. Cultivar una apreciacidn por lo bello en todas sus formes. 

C. Desarrollo de una expresi<^n creative propia, a trav^z de varios medios: 
(arte, miSsica, escritura, etc.). ' . ■ ^ , 

D. Desarrollo de talentos especiales en musica, arte, literatura, y Idnguas 
extranjeras. 



COMPKENDER Y PRACTICAR IDEALES 6 IDEAS D^MOCRATICAf 

A. Desarrollo de una Jealtad hacia los ideales democriticos de America. 

B. Desarrollo del patriotismo y lealtad hacia las Ideas democraticas. 

C. Desarrollo del conocimiento y aprecieci6n de los derechos y 
privilegios de nuestre democracla. 

D. Desarrollo de una comprensi6n de nuestre herencle emerlcena. 



CONSEGUIR LA INFORMACION NECESARIA PARA PODER 
SELECCIONAR TRABAJOS 

A. P^omover una comprensio'n y direccion de sf mismo, en relaci6n con 
los intereses de ocupacidn del estudiante. ^ 

B. Desarrollo de una habilidad para el uso de los servicios de informaci<$n 

Sconsejo relacionados con la seleccion de un empieo. 
esarrollo de un conocimiento de informaci6n especffica acerca de 
una vocacidn en particular. 



DESARROLLO DE UN ORGULLO EN EL TRABAJO, LO MISMO QUE EL 
SENTIMIENTO OE SUS PROPIOS MtrRITOS 

A. Desarrollo en el estudiante, de un sentimiento de orgullo por sus 

lor'gos y progresos. 
6. Desarrollo de una comprennion de sf mismo y de su propia conciencia. 
C. Desarrolfo en el estudiante los sentimlentos de su propio y positive 

valor, seguridad y confianza en sf mismo. 



DESARROLLO DE UNA BUENA PERSONALIDAD Y RESPETO 
POR SI MISMO 

A. Deear'-ollo de una responsabi tided moral, as\ como un buen juicio 
tftlco y una conducta moral. 

B. Desarrollar la capaclda:! del estudiante. a una dis%''^plina constructive 
hacia el. trabajo, estudio y juego. 

C. Desairollo de una moral v de un sentido etico de los v'aiores, metas y 
el proceso de una sociedad iibre. 

D. Pesiirrollo de un modelo de caracter personal e ideas. 



OBTEMER UNA EDUCAC|6n GENERAL 

A. Desarrollo de un conocimiento y de un entrenamiento en el uso do los 
ndfneros, ciencias naturales, matem^ticas, y ciencias sociales. 

B. Desarrollo de un sentido de informaci^n y conceptos. 
Q Oesarrollo especiai de intereses y h&oilidades. 
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APRENDER c6mO EXAMINAR Y USAR INF0RMAC|6n 

A. Oesarcolto de una Habilidad. en saber examiner con struct Ivamente 
y creativamente. * j 

B. Desarrollo de una hebllided cn el uso de metodos clentiflcos. 

C. Hebllided del desarrollo de razonamiento. 

D. Destreza y deserrollo de penser y proceder l6gicemdnte. " 



COMPRENDER y PRACTICAR LAS DESTREZAS CE UNA 
VIDA FAMILIAR ' 

A. Desarrollo de una comprensl6n y epreclecl6n de Ic^s principios 
de vivir en el grupo ffamilier. ; 

B. Deserrollo de actitudes hacie la aceptecion de responsabllldades 
como miembros de famitia. 

C. Desarrollo de una conciencia de les responsabilidades futures de le 
femllia y logro <*q destrezas para prepararlos ecepter diches 
responoabilidades. 



APRENDER A RESPETAR Y LLEVARSE BtbN CON PERSONAS 
CON LAS QUE TRABAJAMOS Y VIVIMOS 
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A. Desarrollo de una apreciaci6n y respeto por ei velor y dignided del 
Individuo. « 

B. Desarrollo del respeto por el valor del individuo. Una comprension de 
la minoria de opiniones y una aceptaclon de la mayoria de dlclsiones. 

C. Desarrollo de una actitud cooperative, hacia la vide y trabajo con otroi 



DESARROLLO DE HABILIDADES PARA ENTRAR EN CAMPOS 
DE TRABAJO ESPECIFICOS 

A. Desarrollo de habllidades y destrezas necesarias para un trabajo 
inmediato. 

B. Desarrollar una conciencia de oportunidades y requisites relacionados 
con un campo de trabajo en especffico. 

C. Desarrollar una apreciacidn de una buena maho de obra. 
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UN INFORMATION NEEDED TO MAKE JOB SELECTIONS 

; Plomot# sellHindarslandlno anci wH-dlre^lion In relalJon lo siudenra 

; Oavtlcp the ability to ujt Information and counseling services 

; KJ^l;^ kl^^lS^ informallon atXHil a parllcular vocalloo. 



SVELOP PRIDE IN WORK AND A FEELING OF SELF-WORTH 
, D^yalop ft feeling of student pride In his achievements and progress. 
, Oavetop self-understanding and self-awareness. 
; Develop the siudenfe feeling of positive self-worth, security, and 
•elf-assuranco. 



EVELpP GOOD CHARACTER AND SELF-RESPECT 

• DeveVoo moral responelblllty and a sound etSUcal and moral behavior. 

I Kvelop ih© student's capacity to discipline himself to work, study, 

^ D^^^^o^S^ailTefhlcal sens» of values, goals, and processes of 
ffea society* 

U Davelop standards of persona* character and Ideas. 



AlN A GENERAL EDUCATION 

L Davetop bacKground and skills In the use of number^ natural sciences, 
r inaihama;;cs, and social sciences. 
L Davalop a fund of Information and concepts. 
Develop special interests and abilities. 



;ARN HOW to BE A GOOD CITIZEN 

Develop 7.^ awareness of civic Hghts and responslbUii^es. 
\ Develoo attitudes for productive citizenship In a democracy. 
• dI« Sp 3A altirude of^especi for personal P^^Ic prop^ ^ 
^ Develop an understanding of the obligations and responsiblhlles 

401 citizenship. 



EARN HDW TO RESPECT AND GET ALONG WITH PEOPLE WHO 
HINK, DRESS AND ACT DIFFERENTLY 

^-Oevetop an appreciation for and an understanding of other peopio and 

i Vt%\o^^vlVndeman6\r\g of political, economic, and social patterns 
iDl the rest of the world. ^ ^ j . 

i;/Oavetop awareness of tha Interdependence of races, creeds, nations 
•fid cultures. r , . •wi « 

C Oevilop an awareness of the processes of group relationships. 



EARN ABDOT AND TRY TO UNDERSTAND THE CHANGES 
HAT TAKE PLACE 5N TKE WORLD 

' Oaveloo ability to adjust to the chanping demands of society. 
^ Davalop an awareness and the ability to adjust to a changing world 

civelSp^uS^ of tha past. Identify with the present, and the 
•bilUy to meet the future. - v 



EVELOP SKILLS IN READING, WRITING, SPEAKING AND LISTENING 
Davelbp ability to communicate Ideas and fet^llngs effectively. 
Develop skills In oral and written English. 



NDERSTAND AND PRACTICE DEf/OCRATlC IDEAS AND IDEALS 
. Develop loyalty to American democratic ^<?eals 
Oaveloo oalriolism and loyalty to Ideas of democracy. 
Develop and appreciation of the rights and privileges 

In our democracy. - , . 

Develop an understanding of our American heritage. 



"-^ now in any rank order 

ERJC similar or sub- 
■oolTs carefully ^ 



3, Transfer your score to the ''Individual Goal Rating Sheet" 
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MMH HOW TO EXAMINE AND USE INFORMATION 

a D«Vttlop ability to exajptn« constructively and creatively. 

li Develop at>Uity to use sclentitlc'methods. 

Develop reasonino abi lilies. 
}. Develop akilla to think and proceed logically. 



itlDERSTAND AND PRACTICE THE SKILLS OF FAMILY LIVING 
U Develop understanding and appreciation of the principles of 4lvlng 
V In the familv group. ^ 
hi'Develop attitudes leading to acceptance of responsibilities es family 
'<: members. 

Develop an awareness of future famtly responsibllilles and 
* achieveiTient of skills In preparing to accept them. 



.eARN TO RESPECT AND GET ALONG WITH PEOPLE 

riTH WHOM We work and live 

Km Develop appreciation and respect tor the worth and dignity of Individuals. 
I» Dciyeiop respect for individual worth and understanding of minority 

opinions and acceptance of majority decisions. 
% Develop a cooperative attitude toward living and working with others. 



lEVELOP SKILLS TO ENTER A SPECIFIC FIELD OF WORK 
L Develop abilities and skills needed for Immediate employment. 
^* Develop an awareness of opportunities and requirements related to 
a specific field of work. 
Develop an apprecialion of good workmanship. 



LEARN HOW TO BE A GOOD MANAGER OF MONEY, PaOPERTY 
VND RESOURCES 

\t Develop an understanding of ccor.^mlc principles and responsibilities. 
dL Davelop ability and understanffing in personal buying, selling and 
Investment. 

Develop skills in management of natural and human resources end 
inan*s environment. 



)EVEl.OP A DESIRE FOR LEARNING NOW AND IN THE FUTURE 
V« Develop Intellectual curiosity and eagerness for ilfelbng learning. 
3. Develop a positive attitude toward learning. 

Develop a positive attitude toward continuing Independent education. 



.EARN HOW TO USE lEISURE TIME 
V. Develop ability to use leisure time productively. 
i Develop a positive attitude toward participation In a range of mlsure 
time actlvUI „^s-physlCBi. Intellectual and creative. 
Develop appreciation and Interests which wit( Seed to wise and 
enfoyable use of leisure time. ^ 



RACTICE AND UNDERSTAND THE IDEAS OF HEALTH AND SAFETY 
^. Establish an effective Individual physical fitness program. 
* develop an understanding of good physical health and well being. 
^ Establish sound personal health habits and information. 
; Develop a concern for public health and safety. 



»PRECIATE CULTCBE AND BEAUTY IN THE WORLD 
Develop abilities fo*' elfective expression of Ideas and cultural 
appreciation (fine arts). 

Cultivate appreciation for beauty In various fonns. 
Develop creative self-expression through various media (arl» music, 
writing* etc.). ^ ^ . . 

Develop special talents in music, ttrt, literature and foreign languages. 



s 



now in any rank order 

ERJC similar or sub- 
roua™^ carefully 



3. Transfer your score to the "Individual Goa:l Rating Sheet 
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INDIVIDUAL GOAL RATING SHEET ^ , 

Instructions: Place the total number of points (red discs) yo*gave to each of the 
goals on your display board in the blank space found next to each of 
the goals on this page. ; 

' My 

Individual (Optional) 

Score for Our Small 

Qoals Esch Goal Group Score 



LEARN HOW TO BE A GOOD CITIZEN 

LEARN HOW TO RESPECP AND GET ALONG WITH PEOPLE WHO 
THINK, DRESS AND ACT DIFFERENTLY 

LEARN ABOUT AND TRY TO UNDERSTAND THE CHANGES THAT 
TAKE PLACE IN THE WORLD 

■DEVELOP SKILLS IN READING, WRITING, SPEAKING, AND 
LISTENINQ"^ 

UNDERSTAND ANQ PRACTICE DEMOCRATIC IDEAS AND IDEALS 

LEARN HOW TO EXAMINE AND USE INFORMATION 

UNDERSTAND AND PRACTICE THE SKILLS OF FAMILY LIVING 

LEARN TO RESPECT AND GET ALONG WITH PEOPLE WITH 
WHOM WE WORK AND LIVE 

DEVELOP SKILLS TO ENTER A SPECIFIC FIELD OF WORK 

.LEARN HOW TO BE A GOOD MANAGER OF MONEY, PROPERTY 
AND RESOURCES 

DEVELOP A DESIRE FOR LEARNING NOW AND IN THE FUTURE 

LEARN HOW TO USE LEISURE TIME 

PRACTICE AND UNDERSTAND THE IDEAS OF HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 

APPRECIATE CULTURE AND BEAUTY IN THE WORLD 
GAIN INFORMATION NEEDED TO MAKE JOB SELECTIONS 
DEVELOP PRIDE IN WORK AND A FEELING OF SELF-WORTH 
DEVELOP GOOD CHARACTER AND SELF-RESPECT 
GAIN A GENERAL EDUCATION 
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DIRECTIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL" MEMBERS OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE COMMUNITY COMMITTEE 

Directions:* 

1. Hake sure your materials include the following items: 

(a) Display Board; (b) Eighteen (18) cards containing goal statements; (c) A set of fifty, (50) red colored discs 

2. Note: '* Punch out 45 of the red discs contained on the card (leave five (5) discs on card). 

3. Read each of the green Goal Statement Cards. As^, you examine each Goal Statement carefully, read the similar v 
goals associated with it. The similar goals listed under eac*f^f the Goal Statements are Important for under-- 
standing the Goal Statement. As you read each card, ask yourself ... ^ 

HOW IMPORTANT IS THIS EDUCATIONAL GOAL FOR OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM? 

4. Separate each goal statement card from the sheet and place on the Display Board in the space in the column 
labeled "Goal Statement." The order in which you place the cards on the board is not important. There is; one 
space for each card. 

5. Place a red colored disc in the column labeled #1 beside each of the 18 goal statements. Each disc has a value 
of 1 point. 

6. Reread the goal statements. For those goals you believe to be more important, place another red disc beside 
each in the column labeled #2. 

7. Read the goal statements that have tv/o (2) red discs beside them. For those goals you believe to be much more 
important than others, place a red disc beside them in the column labeled #3. 

8. Read the goal statements that have three (3) red discs beside them.^ For those goals you believe to be much 
more important than others, place a red disc beside them in the column labeled #4. 

Have you 'jied all of your red discs? 
If not, continue on to directi/On #9. 
If ^es, see direction ^flO. 

9* Read the goal statements which have four (4) red discs beside thr;m. For those goals you believe to be of ex- 
treme importance, place a red disc beside them in the column labeled #5. ' ' 

10. Review your Display Board and keep in mind the following: 

a. All 45 red discs must be used (each disc has a value cff 1 point). 

b. At least one goal statement must have five (5) red discs (5 points) beside it. 

c. A maximum of five (5) red discs (5 points) is allowed for any one goal statement. 

d. It is not necessary for a goal statement to have a red disc beside it. 

e. In the event you wish to rearrange your display board, you may add 'or remove red discs (points) from the 
goal statements (remembering that discs- must always be in hori?ontal sequence with no spaces between discs). 

11. Transfer the total number of DOints for each goal to the goal summary sheet. IT IS IMPORTANT TO NOTE THAT 

THE GOAL STATEMENTS FOUND ON YOUR INDIVIDUAL GOAL SUMMARY SHEET ARE IN RANDOM ORDER AND WILL NOT MATCH THE " ^ 
0RD6R in WHICH YOU PLACED YOUR GOALS. 

12. During the next few minutes you will be given a card assigning you to a small group (4 persons). After refresh- 
ments, you will be working with your group in arriving at a consensus on a single dispVay board. 

13. Leave your display board at your position. Take the direction sheets to your small group meeting. 



*Those Committee members who have developed goals In addition to the original 18 goals must inform the program 
moderator at the beginning of the meeting for additional directions. 

• / ' • 

/ 
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INDIVIDUAL GOAL RATING SHEET " 

» ■ 

Instructions: Place the total number of points (red discs) you gave to each of 
the goals on your display board in the blank space found next to each of the 
goals on this page. 

, riy ^ 

Individual (Optional) 
Score for \ Our Sirall 
Each Goal Group Score 



REtlEMBER YOU WILL NEED THIS SHEET FOR YOUR SMALL GROUP MEETING! 

EKLC ^ 



DIRECTIONS FOR SMALL GROUP 
Round 1 



MATHFMATICAL SUMMARY SHEHT FOR GROUl^. 

Crpup Number of people 

Small Group: The group should have one (1) display board, eighteen (18) goal statements, a set of 
red discs, and a mathematical summar> sheet with several attached pages. 

a. There are four (4) Committee Members assigned to each group, 

b. Kach groxjp will select a group leader. 

c. The primary task for each group Ls to attempt to reach a ^'consensus score for cacn 
goal statement. 

d. The small group meetings uill have two *Younds/' 

Round 1: The major task of this round is to obtain a mathematical average for each of 
the goal statements. 

r . 
Directions: 

1. Read the first goal statement under the column headed Goal Statements. 

2. Have each member ofyour group read aloud his score for that particular goal. Read your score 
last. ' \ 

3. Add all the scores for each goal. 

4 Consult your ^i:hart of Averages". Record the averages. For example, if the four scores 
were 4, 3, 2 and 4, ihe total would be 13; consulting your Chart of Averages you see that the 
average score for 13 is 3.25. Place average score in the box. , 

Avg. 



f 



3,25 



5. Repeat I through 4 for each goal statement. 

lise Space Below To Add Scores 
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SMALL GROUP MATHEMATICAL AVERAGES 



GOAL STATEMENTS 



GOAL STATEMENTS 



Learn how to be a good citizen 



Avg. 



Learn how to be a good manager ^ 
of money, property and resources 



Avg. 



Learn how to respect and get atong Avg^ 
with people who think, dress and act ~ 
diflcrcntlv 



Develop a desire for learning now Avg, 
and in the future 



Learn about and try to understand. Avg. 
the changes that take place in the 
world 



Learn how tause leisure time 
4 



Avg.. 



Develop skills in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening 



Avg. 



Practice and understand the ideas Avg. 
of health and safetv 



Understand and practice democra- 
tic ideas and ideals 



Avg. 



Appreciate culture and beauty in Avg. 
the world 



Learn how to examine and use 
information 



Avg. 



Gain information needed to make 
job selections 



Avg, 



Understand and practice the skills Avg. 
of family living 



Develop pride in work and a feel- 
ing of self-worth 



Avg. 



Learn to respect arid get along with Avg. 
people with whom you work and live 



Develop good character and self- 
respect 



Avg. 



Develop skills to enter a specific 
field of work 



Avg. 



Gain a general education 



Avg. 



Avqr. 



Avg. 
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CHART OF AVERAGES 



if the 
score 


total group 
is 


^GROIIP OF FOUR) 


. 1 nc average group score is.. 
(GROUP OF THREE) 


(GRiOUP OF FIVE) 


J 




.25 


' .33 


.20 '■■ 


2 




.50 


.67 


.40 


3 




.75 


1.00 


.60 


4 




1.00 


1.33 


.80 


5 




1.25 


1.67 


1 .00 


6 


_ ^ 


.1.50 


2.00 


1.20 


• 7 




1.75 


'2.33 


'<1 .40 




. . .-. 


2.00 


2.67 


1.60 , : 


9 


... . . .. 


2.25 


3.0O 


1.80 


10 


. 


. 2.50 


, 3.33 


2.00 


II 




2.75 ^ 


3.67 


2.20 


12 




3.00 


4.00 


2.40 


13 




3.25 


4.33 


2.60 


14 




3^50 


4.67 


2.80 






3.75 


5.00 


3.00 


16 


, _ 


4.00 




3.20 


17 




4.25 




3.40 


18 




4.50 


■ 


3.60 


19 


— 


4.75 




3.80 


20 




5.00 


— ■ 


4.00 . 


21 








' 4.20 


21' 








4.40, 


23 








4.60 


24 








4.80 


25 








5.00 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SMALL GROUP 
Round 1 



MATHEMATICAL SUMMARY SHEET FOR GROUP. 



Group 



Number of people 



Small Group: the-group should have one (I) display board, eighteen (18) goal statements, a set of • 
Ted discs, and a mathematical summary sheet with several attached pages; 

a. There are four (4) Committee Members assigned to each group. 

b. Each group will select a group leader. j »» ^ 

c. The primary task for each group is to attempt to reach a **consensus score** for each ^ 
goal statement. 

d. The small group meetings will have two *'rounds.** 



\ 

Round 1: The major task of this round is to obtain a mathematical ^ivei^age for each of 
the goal statements. \ 

Directions: • 

1. Read the first goal statement under the column headed Goal Statements. 

2. Have each member ofyourgroup read aloud his score for that particular goal. Read jfour score 
last. 

3. Add all the scores for each goal. < y 

4. Consult your "Chart of Averages**^. Record the averages. For example, if the four scores 
were 4, 3, 2 and 4, the total would be 13; consulting your Chart of Averages you see that the 
average score for 13 is 3.25. Place average score in the box. 

■ * ' ■ , .. Avg. •• 



3.25 



5. Repeat I through 4 for each goal statement. ^ 

Use Space Below To Add Scores 



SMALL GROUP HftTHEHATICAL AVERAGES 



Goal Statements 



Goal Statements 



Avg. 



Avg. 



Avg. 



Avg,' 



Avg. 



Avg; 



Avg. 



Avg. 



) 



Avg. 



Avg. 



Avg. 



Avg>( 



Avg. 



Avg* 



Avg. 



Avg. 



Avg. 



E 



Avg. 



Avg. 



1 



Avg. 
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CHART OF AVERAGE? 



\ The average group score is..» 

If the total group 

score is (GROUP OF FOUR) (GROUP OF THREE) (GROUP OF FIVE) 



1 




.25 


.33 


. \ . , 

y .20 


2 




.50 


.€7 


\ .40 


3 




■ .75 


<- 1.00 


i .60 


4 ■ ■ 




1.00 


1.33 


1 

.80 


5 




1.25 


1.67 


1.00 


6 




1.50. 


2.00 


1.20 


7 




1.75 


2.33 


1.40 


8 




2.00 


2.67 


1.60 


0 





2.25 


3.00 


1.80 ' 


10 




2.50 


3.33 


2-.00 


.11 ^ 


■ 


2.75 


3.67 


2.20 


12 




3.00 


4.00 


2.40 


13 




3.25 


4.33 


2.60 


14 




3.50 


4.67 


2.80 


15 




3.75 


5.00 


3.00 


16 




4.00 




3.20 


17 




4.25 




3.40 


18 





4.50 




3.60 


19 




4.75 




3.80 


20 




5.00 




4.00 


21 








' 4.20 


22 








4.40 • 


23 








4.60 


24 








4.80 


25 








5.00 
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SMALL GROUP RATING SHEET 

0 

6oa1 s 

Learn how to be a good citizen 

-Learn how to respect and get along with people who think, dress and 
act differently 

Learn about and try to understand th^ changes that take place in 
the world 

Develop skills in reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
Understand and practice democratic ideas and ideals 
Learn how to examine and use inf'^rmation 
Understand and practice the skills of family living 
Learn to respect and get along witn people with whom we work and live 
Develop skills to enter a specific field of work 
j Learn how to be a good manager of money, property and resources 
Develop a desire for learning now and in the future 
Learn how to use leisure time 

Practice and understand the ideas of health and safety 
Appreciate culture and beauty of the world 
Gain information needed to make job selections 
Develop pride in work and a feeling of self-worth 
Develop good character and self-respect 
Gain a general educetion 



REMEMBER THIS SHEET SHOULD BE HANDED IN BY THE GROUP LEAPER 



/ 

/ 



/ • • ■ 

DIRECTIONS FOR SMALL GROUP 
' ' . • Round 2 

Directions: a / ' ' ' 

.1. A group consensus Display Board is used for this round. . ^ . 

2. Using the Mathematical SuroMary Sheet as an initial guide and the group consensus J( 
Display Boar<], the group^- arrives at a consensus score for each goat. J 

■i •■'ir. 

a* A consensus' score ^s reached when 3 of the 4 members of a groiLip agree upon o 

a score, (or 2 out of 3, 3 out of 5) 

/ • ■ I 

/ ; • 

b. If a consensus /score cannot be reached, the row next to the goal statement 
is left blank and the next goal statement is discussed. I ^ .\ 

c. It is possible. . . ' 

1) that ^1 of the red discs (points) will be used before the group has 
ranked all of the eighteen goals; 

In this case the group will have to read through the 
goal statements and make consensus adjustments as re-' 
quired (as you did as individuals). 

2) that aVi of the red discs (points) will not be used in the initial 
group ranking process; in this case the group wilj have to read thrdtigh 
the goaV statements and make consensus adjustments because all red discs 
(points) must be used. 

3) that a final consensus cannot be reached on one or more goals. If this, 
should occur the number of red discs given to each group will be re- 
duced by a certain number. This reduction in the number c red discs 
is made in order to guarantee that no group will have a mathematical 
advantage over the other groups. (Please see the monitor if this occurs.) 

3. The group leader completes a Small Group Rating Sheet on the following page and ^, ' 
notifies the monitor the group has completed its task. 
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• SMALL GROUP RATING SHEET 

Goals 



\ 



REMEMBER THIS SHEET SHOULD BE HANDED IN BY THE GROUP LEADER 



Ik 



COMMUNITY PRIORITY RANKING OF GOALS 



Goals 

Learn how to be a good citizen 

Learn how to respe;:t and get along with people who think, dress and act 
differently 

' Learn aboui and try to understand the changes that take place in the world 
Develop skills in reading, writing, speaking, and listening 

• Understand and practice democratic ideas and ideals 
Learn how to examine and use information 
Understand and practice the skills of family living 

Learn to respect and get along with people with whom we work and live 
Develop skills to enter a specific field of work 

Learn how to be a good manager of money, property and resources 
Develop a desire for learning now and in the future 
Learn how to use leisure time 

Practice and understand the ideas of health and safety 
Appreciate culture and beauty in the world 
Gain information needed to make job selections 
Develop pride in work and a feeling of self-worth 
Develop good character and self-respect 
Gain a general educatiofi 



Average 
Score 


Rank 
Order 






















1 
1 
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COMMUNITY PRIORITY RANKING OF GOALS 



Goals 



Average 
Score 


Rank 
Order 
































• 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



TOTAl SUMAAARY SHEET 



7;!: 
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i^'ita r^stieci and get along with people 
' li a«t-ii7; tetindersto^ the changes ^at 
litf s ill reading, writing, speaking, and; 
' and : ppctfce democratic ideas and 

^;ll6w to exaniine and use information 

\ " - 

andvnractice the skills of fkmily living 



jlQ respect and get along with people wEth 
I lire work /and live 



^pip^;ftk^ enter ;a specific Held of work 

i^:(^i^ni liow to beagoodmanagerof money, proper- 
i^J^wiwi resources- / 

etrelop a desire for learning now and in the future 




|f^;l^rn how to use leisure time 

ctice and understand the ideas of health and 
^•f ^sjafety -• ■ 

l}r ' ttH:«clate culture and beauty in the world 

Ir. ' . . - 

|t'' ,C|)ift (irformation needed to make job selections 



1 



III d^vtlop pride in work and a feeSing of r ;!f- worth 



DilV^hii}! good character and self-respect 
Cjatvl a general education 

e<|uals Estimate of Population Variance 
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SECTION II: PROCESS FOR DfejERMINING SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

In order to 'determine the number of stiidents the new high school will 
enroll, a census of potential high school popu\ation must be taken. In 
large conmunities, such prpjecti )ns are made by Considering birth and death 
rates, movement in and out of a community and current enrollment. In 
communities where the population is small (e.g., und^^^ 500) a more practical 
approach can be used. 

It is this method which is listed below: 
A. Projected En rollme nt for Next School. Year 

1^ ^ Count the number of people in the community who now range ^ 

in age from 14 through 17. Enter that number on the line 
at the -left. 

2. Estimate the number of people in the community age 18 or 

older who are likely to enroll in daytime classes at a 
community high school during the regular program. Enter 
that number on the line ar the left. 

-l Add line 1 and line 2 for a total. Enter that number in 

the box at the left. 

This gives the riiaximum projected enrollment for the n?xt 

school year. 
Projected Enrollment for Five Years Hence 

Count the number of students currently enrolled in elemen- 
tary school in grades 4 through 7. Enter that number on 
the line at the left. ^-j 

1 



B. 
1. 



EKLC 



Estimate th^ ni?!nber of people in the community who, five 
years from novM, would be likely to enroll in daytime classes 
at a community High i^chool during the regular program-. Enter 
that number on the line at the left. 

If known cormunity population increase or decrease is to 
take place during the next' five years, estimate the per- 
centage of increase or decrease and multiply that percentage 
amount times the number in box A-3 above. Enter this amount 
on the line to the left (if a decrease is anticipated, place 
a minus'>sign in front of the entered number). 

Add line 1 and 2 and add or subtract the number on line B-3 , 
for a total. Enter that number in the box at the left. 



Enter next year's projected enrollment from line A-3. 

Enter enrollrnent projected for five years from next year 
fror line B-4\. 

Enter these two numbers on the Information Summary Document 
2-A where indicated. 
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SECTION III: PROCESS FOR INVENTORY OF RESOURCES 

A. What are school -community resources? \ 

School -communi ty resources refer to those people, places, and things 
which may be a part of, or in some way assist, a school educational pro- 
gram. People resources, either individuals or groups of people in or*ganl2a- 
tions, may provide a labor force as well as sharing of ideas. 

B. Why list school -community resources? 

In order to develop educational specifications for a school building 
which will reflect the proposed educational program, a community must know 
what is required to deliver that program. A first step is to identify what 
is already available in the community that could potentially be used by a 
school to accomplish, or add to, its programs. 

In this project, existing community resources will be a deciding factor 
in assisting a secondary school to provide an appropriate education for its 
youth. 

A craftsman's building space, a mechanic's tool shop, or a general 
goods store can each play an important role with the school. The process 
presented here will help to insure that all resources will.be considered. 

C. Who can list the resources? 

Using the forms provided^ any one person who is knowledgeable about 
the total community may identify the existence of people, places, and 
things. However, it may take several more people to accomplish the next 
step, which is to identify each specific resource person or item. 

A minimum of four people is suggested for this task, one for each 
resource category (citizens, buildings, organizations and material). 

52 
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It may be the decision of the ComiiiUnUy School Cormittee 'to involve all 
members in the initial step as well. 

As a suggestion, the four members could be represented as follows: 
(all members should be residents of the community) 

(a) a teacher 

'(b) a community leader 

(c) a tradesman, craftsman, or businessman 

(d) a parent of school age children 

D. How can community resources be identified? 

In the past, educational institutions have made limited use of commu- 
nity resources. To overlook resources in a small community may restrict 
program options available to students. For this reason it is strongly 
* recommended that the community members not omit resources that may seem 
obvious. A. complete listing will also help to identify better what will 
be needed to, provide for future programs. 

STEPJ_: The First Committee Meeting; Tasks 

1. Emphasize the goal:' i.e., identify available community resources that may 
supplement or assist secondary public school education within the community. 

2. Review the summary forms III A-1 (citizen resources). III A-2 (building 
resources). Ill A-3 (organizational resources), and III A-4 (material re- 
sources). The headings listed at the left side of the page under "Areas 
of Opportunicy' may not be complete or not appropriate for your use. If 
that is so--alter the topics or add to them as necessary. Similarly, the 
topics across the top of each of the four pages may be altered or supple- 
mented. 
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3. Review the corresponding worksheets to parallel headings on the summary 
• forms. Citizen resource worksheet is III B-1 , building resource workS^heet 
HI B-2, orgarjizational resource worksheet III B-3, and material resource 
, worksheet III B-4. 

STEP II : Second Committee Meeting; Tasks 

1. As a committee, agree on. the availability of your resources for each of the 
four areas using forms AtI to A-4. At this step, it is suggested that ^ 
specific people, places, or things need not be listed. Use the "A" forms 
only to get an overall picture of the general availability (or lack) of 
resources. Place a check mark {/)-in each square that the committee can 
identify as a resQurce in the community. 

2. Assign one resource area to each committee member, with the understanding 
that it is his or her task to identify the specific people by name, the 
specific buildings (with floor space and/or description), the specific 
organizations, or the specific material (equipment). 

3. Provide each member with a copy of the appropriate completed summary form 
and blank copies of the matching worksheet. It may be best to provide a 
separate worksheet for eacn "area of opportunity." 

STEP III : Resource Cataloguing 

Using the appropriate worksheet (B-1 to B-4), each committee member, by 
direct contact with the citizens, and people responsible for buildings 
and/or equipment, will name each resource. It is important to list all 
resources, but do not attempt to list items or people that will definitely 
not be available. 



STEP I . . Third Corrsmittee Meot i ng Ljasks 

1. Review and discuss the information returned ' areas covered? Are 
some resources in doubt? 

2. Prepare the resource worksheets for a final reportvwhich will be presented 
to the school district as information for the development of the school 
building educational specifications. 

\ 

3. Enter facilities information in Information Summary Document 1, Column IV. 



v 
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SUMMARY FORM III A-1 



CITIZEN RESOURCE 'AVAILABILITY 



Types of Assistance 
/ 




1. School Goals - 
















— 

1 


2. • Building Educational 
Specif i cations 


















3'. Program Objectives 












1 






4. Vocational experience 

- Crafts 

- Trades 

- Professions 

- Services 












1 






5. Learning Resource Center 


















6. Cafeheria 


















7, Clerical Duties 


















8, Building Maintenance 


















9. Other 






\ 








i 

■ 



♦Place a check mark (/) in each square that the committee can identify as a resource 
^ in the ccmmuni^y. 5 Ovi \ 



SUMMARY FORM III A-2, 
BUILDING RESOURCE AVAILABILITY page 1 



Space Facilities for School Use 

It is Mmportant to list all rommunit^ facilities that potentially can be 
used by a secondary school. 

Availability 0 ^ Building Spac e 



Area of Opportunity 




A. Existing School Buildings 


* Classrooms (No. ) 












Library 












\ Gymnasium 












v^dfeteria 












Vocational Shops 










'■ — 


Home Economics 












Science Laboratories 












Other 












B. Existing Municipal or Government Bui Idings 




Potential Classroom Space 












(I) Building X 












(II) Building Y 












GymncJum 












Cafeteria 












Clinic 








1 




Recreation Facilities 

1. 

2. 




\ 








Other 
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*Place a check mark (/) in each square that the committee can identify as a resource 
in the communi ty. 
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SUMMARY FORM III 
BUILDING RESOURCE AVAILABILITY (cont.) page 2 



A vailability of Building Space 



Area of Opportunity 




C. Privately Owned Buildings 



* Recreation Facilities 
l-. Assembly Hall 
2. 



Other 

D. Other (Miscellaneous) 



*Place a check mark (/) in each square that the committee can identify as a resource 
in the community. 
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SUMMARY FORM III A-3 

ORGANIZATIONAL RESOURCE AVAILABILITY 

Types of Assistance 

/ 



Area of Opportunity 



Government Groups 
i Local 

Elementary School 



ii State 



iii Federal 



B. Recreational Groups 



C. Business Groups 



D. Citizen (Community) Groups 



E. Other 




^^'^Q'^ a check mark ( /) in each square that the conhittee c^i.i identify as a resource 
ErJc\ community. . 59 



SUMMARY FORM III A-4 



MATERIAL RESOURCE AVAILABILITY 

T ypes of Assistance 



Area cf Opportunity 



A. Government Services 



B, Recreational Groups 



C. Business Groups 



D. Citizen Groups 



E. Other 



ERiCiCe a check mark ( / ) in each square that ^.e committee can identify as a 
™?¥?¥P the cpmnunity. 9 




EXAMPLE WORKSHEET NO. Ill B 



RESOURCE WORKSHEET: ' BUILDING AVAILABILITY 
AREA OF OPPORTUNITY: EXISTING SC H OOL BUILDINGS 

5 ■ — 



TYPE OF ASSISTANCE 


NAME OF PERSON, 


PLACE, THING 


RELATED ACTIVITY 


EXAMPLE: Less than half of 


Elementary school 


gymnasium 


1. 


Regulation basketball 


the time avail - 








court 


ability 








» Handball courts (2) 






2. 






• 




Weight training room 
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- VlGRKSHEEt 'NOnri B-1 



RESOURCE WORKSHEET: CITIZEN RESOURCE AVAILABILITY 
AREA OF OPP^'RTUNITY: 



T-YPE OF ASSISTANCE 


NAME OF PERSON, PLACE, THING 


RELATED ACTIVITY 






* 



t)2 



n 



WORKSHEET NO. Ill B-2 



RESOURCE WORKSHEET: BUILDING RESOURCE AVARABJl-lTY 
AREA OF OPPORTUNITY: ' 



TYPE OF ASSISTANCE 


NAME OF PERSON, PLACE, THING 


RELATED ACTIVITY 
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WORKSHEET NO. Ill B- 



RESOURCE WORKSHEET: ORGANIZATIONAL RESOURCE AVAILABILITY 



AREA OF OPPORTUNITY: 




61 
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I \ WORKSHEET NO. Ill B-4 
RESOURCE WORKSHEET: MAiERIAL RESOURCE AVAILABILITY 

AREA OF OPPORTUNITY: 



TYPE OF ASSISTANCE 


NAME OF PERSON, PLACE. THING 


RELATED ACTIVITY 









ERIC 




SECTION IV: PROCESS FOR IDENTIFYING AND PRIORITIZING EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

1. The goal^ of this process are to allow a maximum amount of district and 
community participation in determining the kinds of courses desired in 
a community's new high school. In addition, the ranking system will 
determine how important each cours in relationship to other courses 
proposed by the district and communi ty--thus prioritizing the needs 

c^nd separating them from the '"wishes" of each community. Finally, using 
the above ranking system along with the goals established by the com- 
munity will establish the priority that the community places upon each 
field of study, thereby allowing a district to plan courses of study 
' and to determine which fields of study the district believes to have 
more value (than other fields.) 

2. Process I . 

A. Before Community Meeting: 

1. Add the current state and district required courses of study to 
the proper cat^ ory list. (Forms IV-A, B, C, D, E) 

2. Print enough cutegory lists so that each community group will 
' ^ have one of each category. 

3. Print enough curriculum content lists (Form IV) so each com- 
munity group will have one of each. 

4. Assemble both lists into packets by catego- (Packet includes: 
1 each of Forms IV, IV-A, B, C, D, E) 

B. At Community Meeting: 

1. Ask the group to divide themselves into 4 or 5 member sub- 
groups and to appoint a recorder, 

2. Describe the task to be accomplished. "To list all of the courses 
you (the community) believe should be offered in X high school," 



3. Distribute among the groups one (1) of each of the lists from 
each category. (Forms IV, IV-A, B, C, D, 

4. As each list is distributed, describe the characteristics of 
the ovp^all , category. 

5. Ask the community members to add courses desired to the appro- 
priate list. 

6. It is recommended that sub-groups attempt to concentrate upon 
one category at a time. 

7. Instruct the community members to add courses as they are pre- 
sented without forming value Judgments at this time. All 
courses proposed are to be added to the, appropriate list. 

8. When completed, gather all lists. 

9. The meeting is concluded. 

After the ConiTiunity Meeting: 

1. Transcribe and consolidate all suggested course titles onto 
Forms IV-F, G, H, I, J by category. It may be necessary to 
assign certain course titles to a different category form than 
proposed by the community. Do so in accordance with the. de- 
scriptions of the category provided. 

2. Prepare enough category forms (Forms IV-F, G, H, I, J) so that 
e^ch member of the community at the second meeting will have 
one copy of. each category form. 

3. Sort out "tokens" so that the number of tokens is equal to 2.5 
times the number of items on each form. 

4. Prepare enough Small Group Rating Sheets (Forms IV-K, L, M, N, Oj 
so that there are enough copies for one (1) of each category 

for each group of fo people. 

t)7 



5. Prepare for second community meeting. 
Process IK 

A. At Community Meeting Number Two: 

1. Distribute Category I forms (Form IV-F) with the requisite number 
of tokens. Each person^^is provided with one form. 

2. Explain the purpose of the meeting. 

"To determine which courses of study suggested at the last 
meeting are more important to this community." 

3. Ask coomunity members individually using the previously used goal 
setting process to rank Category I titles. 

4. Direct community members to move into groups of four, to 
select a recorder and to form group consensus as to priorities 
of course titles within Category I. 

5. The group recorder, using the goal setting process 

arrives at a group score for each, of the. titles -included. with^- 

in the category. (These are. recorded onto Form IV-K) 

6. Collect group consensus forms. (Form IV-K) for Category I. 

7. Repeat process steps 3, 4, 5, and 6 with remaining categories 
(a second meeting may be necessary to complete Process II). 

8. Meeting concludes after all five forms (Forms IV-K, L, M, N, 0) 
are completed or another meeting is called to complete the five 
categories. 

•\ 

B. After Community Meeting: 

1. Tally the community consensus forms to determine the community's 
beliefs regarding priorities of course titles within each 



category, e.g. . use the Total Summary Shee|: for this tklly. 

y 

(Forms IV-P, Q, R, S, T) y 

1 

Suggested Priority Rating Scale: I 
5 = imperative - highest priority 

4 = strongly needed - high priority , 
3 = needed 

2 = could be done without 

1 = should not be considered (omit). 

0 - unimportant (omit) 

4. Product 

A. You have now determined the courses of study, preferred for the 
conmuni ty . 

B. You fiave also determined which courses have priority over other 
courses within a category. 

C. Using this information in conjunction with the previously completed 
conmuni ty goals will allow the school district to state which study 
categories should have priority in accordance with district prefer- 
ences as well as which courses are preferred. 

D. This data is now entered into the Informatioh Summary Document 1- 
Column II . 



Category Definitions * 

I. ACADEMIC STUDIES . ,i • 

SPACE: Those courses of study which are typically in the 

realm of academic skills and knowledge and which can 

be taught in classroom space without unusual or speci 

design factors: 

\ b'O 



LABORATORY 
SCIENCE SPACE: 



physical 

education/He/\lth 

SPACE: 



This category wou^d contain: 

Language arts, math, social studies, etc. 

Those courses of study which typically in the 
realm of academic skills and knowledge, but should 
be taught in classroom space which has special 
design consideration. \ 
This category would contain: 
All sriei > 

I 

Those .courses of study marked by physical activity 
where specialized space could be required. 
This category would contain: 

/ 

Outdoor recreation, indoor recreation, physical 

/ 

education i nstruction,/ etc. 



VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

SPACE: 



Those courses of study y/hich typically need special- 
ized equipment, soundproofing and relatively large 
areas of space for purjpose of learning vocational 
or trade skills. 
This category would contain: 

Business, small engine repair, machine shop, 
electrical/electronics shop, home economics, 
boat building, net repairing, etc. 



OTHER 
ELECT IVES: 



Those courses of study which are not necessarily 
either academic or vocational but serve to enhance 
personal awareness or appreciation. Specialized 



OTHER 
ELECTIVES: 

(CON'T.) classroom space may or may not be necessary. 

Any courses which do not lend themselves to any 

other categories. 

This category could include: 

Music, drama, crafts, some art courses, 
work/study experiences, driver training, 
etc. 



CURRICULUM CONTENT LIST 




List of Some Possible Courses 


of Study for Academic Space (Category I) 


nil. Li 1 1 UpU 1 uyjr 


- German 


- Arithmetic 




- Spanish 


- Business 


ri vi 


- Latin 


- Calculus 


rnriQiJmpr Frluration 


- Russian 


- Geometry 


Lredtive writing 


Geography 


- Trigonometry 


Economics 


Alaskan History 


Penmanship 


English Composition 


. U. S. History / 


Reading _ 


Literature. 


VJorld History 


^^^,5pjeeelr — 


Foreign Languages 


Journalism "'"^ 


Spellings 


- French • 


Mathematics 


Writing 


- General 


- Algebra 





List of Some Possible Courses of Study for Laboratory Science (Category II) 

- General 

- Physics 

^ - Zoology 



Civil Defense 
Conservation ■ 
Orienteering 
Outdoor Survival 



Sci ence^ 

- Biology 

- Botany 

- Chemistry 



List of Some Possible Courses of Study for Physical Education/Health (Category III) 



Health 

- Personal 

- Family 

- Community 



Physical Fi tness 
Safety Education 
Sports 
- Individual , Indoor 



- Team, Indoor 

- Individual , Outdoor 

- Team, Outdoor 



FORM IV 
Page 2 



List of Some Possible Courses of Study for Vocational Education (Category IV) 

- General 

- Machine 

- Metal 

- Net Repairing 

- Plastic 



Business 

- Accounting 

- Briefhand 

- Office Machines 

- Office Practice 

- Shorthand 

- Typing 
Drafting 

- Architectural 

- General 
Home Economics 

- Food 



- Sewing 

- Tdi lori nq 

- Family Life 
Marketing 

- Fur 



- General 
Mi ni ng 
Shops 

- AgricuUure 

- Auto 

- Boat Building 

- Electric 



Photography 
Power Mechanics 
Wood 



List of Some Possible Courses of Study for Other Electives (Category V) 

/\pt Drama - Choral 

- Drawing Driver Training - General 

- Painting Music Work/Study 

- Sculpture - Appreciation 



7 J 
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FORM I'M 



(l.) ACADEMIC STUDIES SPACE CATEGORY LIST 



Definition: Those courses of study whicli are typically in the realm of 

acadenic skills and knowledge which can be taught in classroom 
space without unusual or special desiqn factors. 



State or District Requirements: (Fill in Titles) 

1. 

2. 

3. , 



4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Other Course Titles Proposed; 
1. 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9; 

10. 



9 



FORM IV-B 

• {II. ) LABORATORY SCIENCES SPACE* CATEGORY LIST 

Definition: Those courses of study v;hich are typically in the realm of \ 

acader.n'c skills and knowledge but should be taught in classroom 
space whicli has special design considerations. 

State and District Requirements: (Fill in Titles) 

1. 

2. 

3. * 



Other Course Titles Proposed: 
1 . 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
S. 
9. 
10. 



ERIC 
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(III.) PHYSICAL EDUCATION/HEALTH. SPACE CATEGORY LIST 

Definition: Those courses of study marked by physical activity where 
^ specialized space is required. ■ , 

State and District Requirements: (Fill in Titles) 

1. " 

2: 

Z. 

4. 

Other Course Titles Profvsed: 

1- • 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. • 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. . 
10. 



ERIC 
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(IV.) VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SPACE CATEGORY LIST 

Definition: Those courses of study which typically need specialized 
equipr.ient, soundproofing and relatively large areas of 
space for purposes of learninc) vocation or trade skills, 

State and District Requirenents : (Fill in Titles) 
1. 

2. ■ 

3. • 

Other Course Titles Proposed: 

1. .. 

« 

2. . 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. - 

8. - 

9. . <. 
10. 



Er|c , 12 



FORM IV-E 



(V.) OTHER ELECTIVES CATEGORY LIST 

Definition: Those courses of study which are not necessarily either academic or 
vocational but serve to enhance personal awareness or 
appreciation. Specialized classrooni space may or may not be 



necessary. Any courses which do not lend themselves to any 
other categories. 



State and District Requirements: (Fill in Title) 

1. 

2. 
3. 

Other Course Titles Proposed: 

1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



8 
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List Courses of Study by Title 
Exclude Required Courses 



CATEGORY I. ACADEMIC STUDIES FORM IV-F 

1 2 3 4~^5 















1 




























■— 


• 


















































• 






1 
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CATEGORY II. lABORATORY SCIENCE 



fOHM IV-G 



List Courses of Study by Title 
Exclude Required Courses 



1 2 3 4 5 



ERIC 
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CATEGORY III. PHYSICAL EDUCATION/HEALTH 



FORM IV-H 



List Courses of Study by Title 
Exclude Required Courses 



1 2 



5 











• 1 
V 


























. 


- 


—1 

/ 

/ 

■ -7 
/ 

/ 
















• 






/ 
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CATEGORY IV. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



FOKMIV-I 



List Courses of Study by Title - 
Exclude Required Courses x 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 
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CATEGORY V. OTHER ELECTIVES 



List Courses of Study Title - 
Exclude Required Courses 




SMALL G^.OUP. RATING SHEET 
CATEGORY I. ACADEMIC STUDIES 



FORMIV-K 



COURSE TITLES (LIST) 



SCORE 







■ f — p 




1 — 


. : , 


\ 












- ^ . . 

/ 




i 














\ 














- / 

/ 
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SMALL GROUP RATING SHEET 



FORM IV-L 



CATEGORY II. LABORATORY SCIENCE 



COURSE TITLES (LIST) 



SCORE 



bo 



e 
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SMALL GROUP RATING SHEET 
CATEGORY III. PHYSICAL EDUCATION/HEALTH 



FORM IV-M 



COURSE TITLES (LIST) 



SCORE 











- 








y . - 








. ' 1 7 








i 




/ 

_ ^ ■ : 


I 

1 


/ 

M ■ — — " ' 










, , . \ 






/ 
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SMALL GROUP RATING SHEET- 



FORM IV-N 



CATEGORY IV. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



COURSE TITLES (LIST) 



SCORE 



8 7 

22 

ERIC 



SMALL GRjUf^ RATI^JG SHEET 



FORM 



iv-ol 



CATEGORY V. OTHER ELECTIVES 



COURSE TITLES (LiST) 



SCORE 



I - " 
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TOTAL SUMMARY SHEET 
CATEGORY I. ACADEMIC STUDIES ^ 



Course Titles (List) a B C D L F G H I J K L M N O Tot. Avg. Rnnk. 









— 
































1 










— • 






















— 













































- : 








































— 










































































.-, — 


























- 


















































- 
































































































































J- 








— 
















: . ; 








































































i 

\ 






































V 




































1 . - 










































1 




1 
























1 


L 
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TOTAL SUMMARY SHEET 



FORM IV-Q 



CATEGORY II. SCIENCES 



Cour^se Titles (List) 



ABCDEFGHJJ KLMN O Tot. A%-g. Rank. 



- ■■ - - 


















- 


















1 


























































































































































' 


























































































— 




















/ 
























































. . . 






















■ - 




























— 
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TOTAL SUMMARY SHEET 



FORM IV-R 



CATEGORY III. PHYSICAL EDUCATF^/HEALTH 



Course Titles (List) a b c d e f c. h i J k l m n 


0 


Tol. 


Avg. 


Hank. 
























\ 
















■ 












































































- 










































































































>- 














































• 




































































































































































1 
f 






































t 
































































, 




































/ 


































/ 










j 
1 




























j 
i 




























I 
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TOTAL SUMMARY StlHET 



FORM IV-S 



CATEGORY IV. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 









































a ^ ■ ' 



































































































- 


























































































































• 























































































































' — 






































































































































( 
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TOTAL SUf-WRY SHEET 



FORM IV-T 



CATEGORY V. OTHER ELECTIVES 



tourse Titles (List) 



A B C D F. F G H I J K L M N 0 Tot. Avg. Rank. 







































1 

1 




































r 






















































































































































































• 












r-^ 
































i 




























































































































































* 






















































































































































1 




































f 


I 
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•SECTION V: SUMMARY OF INFORMATION 

The purpose of this phase of the project is to assemble all of the 
information obtained in the preceding sections into summary form so that 
it can be used by district or Department of Education staff when working 
with otiier professionals, such as architects and Bureau of Public Works 
staff in designing and building appropriate school faciTities. 

Directions for completing the documents appear on each page. 
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Priority Goals Statements 

List belov-^, in order of community priority, those three (3) goals determined 
to have the " 



Column I 



1. 



2. 



INFORMATIOII SUMMARY DOCUMENT l-A 

Course of Study/Goals Relationship 

List below after the appropriate goal statement in order, those course titles, both 
state and district required courses and those identified by the community as priority 
courses, which are most near^ aligned" with the goal statement. - Place an asterisk (*) 
behind the title of the course which is either district or s^tate required. 



Column II 



lb 

i;: 



r 



2a 
2b 
2c 
2d 
2e 



\ 



3a 



I 3b 

' 3g 
I 3d 

■ 3f 



"ig 

Ih 
li 

Ij 
Ik 
11 

2g 
2h 
2i 
2j 
2k 

21. 

3g 

3h 

■ 3i 
3j 
3k 
31 



Course of Study/Space Relationship 

List below in Column III the kinds of space represented by the courses listed. 
Use the 5 space titles provided in Section IV of the process. In Column IV state 
whether such a facility already exists and is available in the com.munity by using 
information from the community resources' inventory. (Section III) 



Column III Kind of Space 



EKLC 



Column IV Name of 

Facility is Already Available - Facility 



9 / 



Priority Goal Statements 

\ 

List below, in order of community priority, those three (3) goals determined 
to have the second highest priority. 



Column I 



4. 



5. 



6. 



d6 
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INFORMATION SUMMARY DOCUMENT 1 -B 

Course of Study/Goals Relationship 

List beloi? after the cippropriate noal statement in order, those course titles, both 
state and district required courses and those identified by the coiniTiuriity as priority 
courses, which arc most nearly aligned with the goal statement. Place an asterisk (*) 
behind the title of the course which is.:€ither district or state r<j.iuired. 



Column II 



4a 
4b 
4 c 
4d 
4e 
4f 
\ 

5a 
5b 

5c 
5d 
5e 
5f" 



49 
4h 
4i 
4j 
4k 
41 

59 
5h 
5i 
5j 
5k 
51 



6a 
6b 
6c 
6d 
6e 
6f 



ERIC 



69 
6h 
61 
6j 
6k 
61 



/ 



Course of Study/Space Relationship 

l-^'st below in Column III the kinds of space represented by the courses listed. 
Use the 5 space titles provided in Section IV of the process. In Column IV state 
whether such a facility already exists and is available in the community by using 
information from the community resources inventory- (Section III) 



■ ■ ■ " ' ■ 1 

Column III Kind of Space 


Column IV Name of 
Facility is Already Available Facility 
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List below, in order of community priority,- those three (3) gSals determined 
to have the third highest priority. 



Column I 



7. 



6. 



9. 



I 
I 

I 
I 



INFORMATION SUMMARY DOCUMENT l-C 

Course of Study/Goals Rela'cionship 

List below after the appropriate goal statement in order, those course titles, both 
state and d^'strict required courses and those identified by the community as priority 
courses, v/hich are most nearly aligned with the goal statement. Place an asterisk {*) 
behind tne title of the course which isr-either district or state required. ■ 



I 



Column II 



7b 



» c 



I 
I 

7d 

I 

7f 



7g 

7h 
7i 

7j 
7k 
71 



&a 


8g 


8b 


8h 


8c 


8i 


8d 


8j 


8e 


8k 


8f 


. 81 


9 a 


9g 


9b 


9h 


9c 


9i 


9d 


93 


9e . 


9k 


9f 
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I 

I 

p 

I 
I 
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Course of Study/Space Relationship \ 

List below in Column III the kinds of space represented by the courses listed. 
Use the 5 space titles provided in Section IV of the process. In Column IV state 
whether such a facility already exists and is available in the community by using 
information from the community resources inventory. (Section III) 



Column III Kind of Space 



Column IV Name of 

Facility is Already Available - Facility 
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Priority Goal Statements 

List below,. in order of community priority, those three (3) goals determined 
to have the fourth highest priority. 



Column I 



10. 



11 



12. 



1 U ] 

ERIC / 
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I 
I 
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.INFORMATION SUMMARY DOCUMENT 1-D 

Course of S tu dv/Goals Relationship 

• List below after the appropriate goal statement in order, those course titles, both 
state arrd district required courses and these identified by the community as priority 
courses, which are most nearly aligned with the goal statement. Place an asterisk (*) 
behind the title of the course which is.-.-either district or state required. 



Column -II 



log 

lOh 
lOi 
lOj 
10k 
101 







iBlla 


ng 


[lib 


iih 


j|llc 


Hi 


Llld 




jille 


Ilk 


Uiif ■ 





12a 


12g 


12b 


12h 


12c 


121 


12d 


12j 


12g 


12k 


12f 


121 
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Course of Study/Space Relationship \ ' 

List below in Column III the kinds of space represented by the courses listed. 
Use the 5 space titles provi'ded in Section IV of the process. In Column IV state 
whether such a facility already exists and is available in the community by using 
information from the community resources inventory. (Section III) 



Column III Kind of Space 


Column IV ^ Name of 
Facility is Already Available - Facility 


• 






/ ■ 

* 


• 


t 


- 
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Priority Goal Statements ' \ - 

List below, in order of community priority, those. three (3) goals determined 
to have the fifth highest priority. ^ 



Column I 

— -f- 



■ - 1 

13. ] 



l/l. ^ : L_ 

1> 



lb. 



lu7 



I 
I 
I 
I 



INFORMATION SUMMARY DOCUMENT 1-E • • 

Course of Study/Goals Relationship 

List below after the appropriate goal statement in .order, those course titles, both 
state and district required courses and thbse identified by the community ai priority ', 
courses, which are most nearly aligned with thci goal statement. Place an asterisk (*^^ 
behind the title of the course which i5^:-either district or state required. 



Colupin II 





139 




13h 




13i 


fud ^ . 


13j 


§13 e ' ■ ' • 


13k 


Ll3f 


131 





I4g 


14 b 


. 14h 




Hi 


Ll4d ' 


14j 


' 14k 




141 


JKsa 


159 




15h 


nsc 


15i 




15 j 


■ 15 e 


15k 


\ll5f 

\ - 


151 
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Course of Study/Space Relationship 

. .\ List below in Column HI the kinds of space reprG:;ente^ by the courses listed. 

Use. the 5 space titles ^^rovuJ^d in Section IV of the prgcess. In Column IV state 

v/hether such .^a facility already exists and is available in the community by using 
information from the community resources inventory. (Section III) 



! ' T 

Column III Kind of Space 


Column IV Name of 
Facility, is Already Available - Facility 


( 

\ 






/ 


t 

0 
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\ Priority Goal Statements 

Lts^L.t^ov/, in order of community priority, those three (3) goals determined 
to have the sixth highest priority. 



Column I 



16. , 



17.. <^ ' 



18. 
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I 
I 
I 
I 



INFORMATION SUMMARY DOCUMENT 1-F 

Course of Study/Goals Relationship 

List below after the appropriate goal statement in order, those course titles, both 
state and district required courses and those identified by the community as priority 
courses, which are'most nearly aligned with the goal statement. Place an asterisk {*) 
behind the title of the course which is --either district or state required. 



Il6b 

||16c 
16d 
|l6e 

17b 



I7C 



.17 d 

I7e 
17 f 



|l8a 

.18 b 

nsc 

|8d 

18e 

Isf 



Column II 



16 g 

16 h 
16 i 
16 j 
16 k 

16 1 

17 9 
17 l^' 
17 i 
17 j 
17 k 

17 1 

18 g 
18 h 
18 i 

IS j 
18 k 
18 1 
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Course of Study/Space Relationship 

List below in Column III the kinds of space represented by the courses listed. 
Use the 5 space titles provided in Section IV of the process. In Column IV state 
whether such a facility already exists and is available in the community by using 
information from the community resources inventory. (Section III) 



Column III Kind of Space 



Column IV Name of 

Facility i? Already Available - Facility 



Priori ty Go^V Statements 

List below, in order of community priority, those three (3) goals determined 
to have the seventh highest priority. 



Column I 



19. 



20. 



21. 
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INFORMATION SUMMARY DOCUMENT 1-G , 
Course of Study/Goals Relationshi n 

List" below after the appropriate goal statement in order, those course titles, both 
state and district required courses and those identified by the con:iiiunity as prirrity 
courses, which are most nearly aligned with the goal statement. Place an asterisk (*) 
behind the title of the course which is.-etther district or state required, -v 



I 



Column II 





19 9 


m9\ 


19h 


||19 c 


19i 


ri9d 


19j 




19k 


\ 19 f 


191 



>0 a 

20 b 
10 t 
10 d 
10 e 
10 f 

!21 a 

j21 b 

21 c 
|21 d 

21 e 

121 f 



20 g 
20 h 
20 i 
20 j 

20 k 
?0 1 

21 g 
21 h 
21 i 
21 j 
21' k 
21 1 



J 
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Course of Study/Space RelatiOiiship 

List below in Column III the kinds of space represented by the courses listed. 
Use the 5 space titles provided in Section IV of. the process. In Column IV state 
whether such a faclility alrsady exists and is available in the community by using 
information from the comrfiunity resources inventory. (Section III) 



Column III Kind of Space 
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Column IV Name of 

Facility is Already Available - Facility 
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InforPiation Suninary i iocui. ient 2-A 

This summary pane, alorir; with the preceding summary pages, constitutes 
the data portion of the report. The intent of this page is to state, in 
brief, the educational facility needs for the community. 

1. Write the number of stuaents expectea to enroll in iiigh ^ 

school next year in the box at the right (from Section II). 

2. Urite the nuiiiber of students expected to be enrolled in the 
high school five years from nov.' in the bo> at the right 
(from Section II). 

3A. On the next page (i:-E;) list the facility spaces that are 
needed ano are not nov/ currently available in the community 
(interpretec froin Coluims III and IV of the inTormation 
suiiuiiary document?) . 

3C. List the recuirec classes anu the highest priority comriunity- 
ranked classes in priority order to be tauciht in each facility 
space v/hicii is net now available. 




1 i 6 
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INFORMATION SUMHM -DOCUMENT 2-B 



3A. Facility Space 

3B. Classes to 
be Taught 



\ 
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1. 


. 1. 


1. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


3, 


3. 


3. 


4. 


4. 


4. 


5. 


5. 


5. 




6 ' 


0. 




7. ' 


7. 


8. 


8. 


8. 


9. 


■ 9. 


9. 


10. 
11. 


10. ' 

11. ■ , 


10. 


12. 


12. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


13. 


13. 


14. 


. 14. ^ 


14. 


15. 


15. 


15. 



GENERAL EDUCATIONAL. SPECIFICATIONS SUMMARY DOCUMENT 



This document is a step-by-step outline of the total information needed 
in the educational program which, when given to an architect- , will assist in 
the design and construction of schoc- facilities. 

The following information must be provided: 

1. Description of the Community (include in the narrative description 

information about the following): 

A. Historical and cultural background 

B. Socio-ecc^mic considerations , 

C. Population and enrollment trend^ (attach information summary 
document 2-A) 

2. Educational Goals and Philosophy: 

A. Include the results of the educational goal setting process (form I-N) 

B. Include district phi losophy. of education statement, if one is 

available 

3. Specify the following: 

A, Anticipated grade organizational structure, e.g., 8-4, 6-3-3, 5-3-4, etc 

D. Maximum pupil capacity in existing schools 

C. Number of existing classrooms 

D. Anticipated number of classrooms needed, maximum size of class, 
auxiliary facilities needed (nymnasium, library, administrative, etc.) 
(Attach information summary document 2-B.) 

E. The anticipated community !»se of facilities 

F. An anticipated list of extra-curricular activities 

11;) 



n 



Curriculum to be Offered: 

A. Attach summary documents I -A through I-G 

B. Include a/statement regardi^ng unique programs or problems 

not included in 4-A (above) 
t. Include; a statement about relationships of required and preferred 

spaces 
Other Considerations; 

The following needs should be addressed in writing, even though they 
are not necessarily in the realm of educational specif ications • 
Statements for guidance to the architect are desirable regarding: 



A. 


Loading facilities 


B. 


Storage lockers 


C. 


Coat racks 


D. 


Floor mats 


E. 


Display facil ities 


F. 


Acoustical needs ^ 


G. 


Colors desired 


H. 


Windows and light control 


I. 


Outdoor lighting 


J. 


Plumbing fixtures 


K. 


Hardware 


L. 


Shower room arrangements 


M. 


Custodial equipment' 


N. 


Mechanical equi pment 


0. 


Telephones or radio communications systems 




1^0 



12 



?. Intercom 

Q. Clock system 

R, Electrical systems . 

S. General storage 

T. Fire alarm system 

U. Other - ' 

6. Other Information: 

Attach a statement regarding specific features desired, needs not met 
or other information not included above. 



i 
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SECTION VII: RECOMMENDED SPACE ALLOCATIONS 
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ALASKA S MAl.l Hir,H SCHOOL PIANMING STllHY 
INTRODUCTION 



uA^/r C 





What hapj^ens if you plan a small high 
school or under 100 students.- perhaps 

EVEN AS SMALL AS 10 - REMOTE BOTH IN 
DISTANCE AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE FROM THE 
MAIN STREAM OF THE NORMAL AMERICAN 

Educational system? How do you bring 

STUDENTS in THESE SCHOOLS THE ''REAL 
LIFE'' EXPERIENCES WHICH PREPARE THEM 
TO CONTRIBUTE TO OR, MAY BE ONLY, 
SURVIVE IN THE COMPLEX SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STRUCTURE OF THE FUTURE? HOW DO YOU 
BRTNG TO STUDENTS IN THESE AREAS THE 
KNOWLEDGE BASE WITH WHICH THEV MUST 
WORK? How DO YOU BRING TO THE' GIFTED 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO DEVELOP THEIR 
INDIVIDUAL TALENTS AND TO THE AVERAGE 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO GAIN HIS HIGHEST 

potential? 

These as some of the questions which 

SURROUND the PLANNING FOR bMALL DISTAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN ALASKA. ThEY AFFECT 
THE TYPES OF PROGRAMS TO BE CONSIDERED, 
AS WELL AS THE BUILDINGS IN WHICH 
THESE PROGRAMS W I LL . OPERA TE . 

Our mission is to identify reasonable ' 

STAND^ARDS FOR THE SPACE REQUIRED FOR 
THESE' HIGH SCHOOL FACILITIES, AND TO 
IDENTIFY , AT LEAST CONCEPTUALLY, HOW 
SUCH SPACE- CAN BE UTILIZED. THROUGHOUT 
THE STUDY, IT HAS BEEN IMPERATIVE TO 
RECOGNIZE THAT OUR MISSION IS TO 
PROVIDE ' ' PLANNI NG CRITERI A ' ' NOT 
''DESIGN CRITERIA'' NOR DESIGN SOLUTIONS, 
AND THAT IT S T I L L , RE M A I N S THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COMMUNITY AND 

THEIR Architect and consultants to 

DESIGN that facility WH I CH RE C OGN I Z E S 
THE UNIQUENESS AND DISTINCTIVENESS 
OF EACH INDIVIDUAL COMMUNITY. 
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AssuMP^rioN: It is assumed that each 

OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS WILL CONFORM 
TO THE REQUIRED STATE STANDARDS INCLUDING 
FOUR REQUIRED UNITS OF WORK IN THE 9TH 
AND 10 TH GRADES PLUS TWO ELECTIVES, 
AND THREE REQUIRED UNITS OF WORK IN 
THE IITH AND 12TH GRADES PLUS THREE 
ELECTIVES. 

This program is based upon the traditional 
Carnegie units requiring i80 days of 
instructions^. 



lyp/CAL ACASi^AA/ /^^l::?3^^ 



ASSUMPTION: It IS ASSUMED THAT THE 
SPACE GUI DEL INES ADOPTED BY THE STATE 

Planning Group will be used not only 
BY THE State as a guideline for allocating 
construction space and dollars to 
communities but will also be used as 
a pl ann i ng gui de by those commun i t i es 
in the selec1\i on of programs and the 
coordination of local existing resourcfv 
w i th new, proposed bui ld i ng fac i l t ti es . 



2/ 



r 
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There were some distinct assdwf^ions 
whrch were made concerning the 
development of space guidelines for 
small high schools. t-.|..'.f-: were 
tmfluential i n es t^..&l j ' 1 1 1 ng the 

DE.'jIGNATION of an amount of SPACE TO 
.iE PRO^VIDED FOR EACH ENROLLMENT GROUP. 



/=y^U7V SPAZS Ga/P£U^/SS 

>■ 



III III mill sfi 
II im III /I 

11 Ulin' SFT 



1. 



TOTAL. SR 



EC?U/fASLS 




AssuMPTiorj : Space guidelines should be 

EQUITABLE AMONG SCHOOLS OF VARYING SIZEf 
AND DIFFERING PROGRAM. H ASSUMED 
THAT THE OVERALL ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
PROGRAM WOULD REQUIRE A CONSISTENT 
ALLOCATION OF SPACE FOR EACH SCHOOL 

' depended upon its present and/or 
anticipated -enrollment. it is recognized 
that each community may have some 
existing resources which can be used to 
supplement space or program activities 
whereas others may have little, if any. 
Therefore, variations in the allocation 
of space may exist depending upon 

THESE RESOURCES. NO ATTEMPT HAS BEEN 
MADE IN THIS STUDY TO ARRIVE AT SUCH 

VARIATIONS. It is assumed for the 

PURPOSES OF .SPACE GU I.DEL I NES THAT EACH 
COMMUNITY WILL BEGIN WITH LITTLE, IF 
ANY, AVAILABLE SPACE RESOURCES AND 
THESE WILL BE RECOGNIZED IN THE PROCESS 
OF IDENTIFYING AND PRIORIZING 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS . 



SCHOOL MUST 

TO ACCOM^OPATi^ <3^0^i^ 



12o 




ASSUMPTION: ThE ''DELIVERY SYSTEM* • 
FOR THE BUILDINGS HAS NOT AS YET BEEN 
ESTABLISHED. ThuS , THE BUlLDlfJGS MAY 
TAKE MANY FORMS DEPENDING UPON LOCAL, 
CLIMATE, AND COMMUNITY ATTITUDE^. AS 
WELL AS SIZE AND PROGRAM. ThE^SPACE 
STANDARDS, THEREFORE, MUST NOT ASSUME 
ANY GEOMETRIC PLANNING MODULE BUT MUST 
RE MA IN ADAPTABLE TO THE SPECIFIC DESIGN 
CRITERIA ESTABU I SHED "FOR THE BUILDING. 




PLAN/^/MG MODULE 
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DESIGN ENROLLMENTS 



5/ - 76 

zo/-"3co 

i- 



For the purposes of space allocation, 
categories of design enrollment were 
established. the original proposal 
was to hav/e a series of design 
enrollments in small increment from 
10 up to and including 500 students. ^ 
however, these increments became 
difficult to deal with because of 
their narrow range and therefore were 
reduced to a limited number. these 
categories do not suggest that they 
represent appropriate numbers for 
effective educational programs, but 
rather were selected for ease in 

PROJECTING SPACE GUIDELINES. INTER-> 
POLATIONS OF ^i^^ROLLMENTS WITHIN THESE 
CATEGORIES CAN BE MADE IF DESIRABLE, 
PARTICULARLY IN THE LARGER ENROLLMENT 
CATEGORIES. 

■ .i 

Obviously, ^the most difficult space 
guidelines to project are those for 
the smaller enrollmen ts , ' pa rt i cul arl. y" 
under 100 students. here the type of 
program to be conducted, other community 
resources available, the quality of the 
educational faculty, and the . in tens i ty 
of the students themselves all, may 
^ have more . to say about the success df=^ 
the program than the amount of the 
space available, 

Space guidelines have been projected 

FOR DESIGN. enrollments OF 100 STUDENTSt 

10-25, 26-50, 51-75, and 76-100* space 
guidelines have also .peen projected for 
enrollments of 100 - 500 students 
in groups^ of 100. ^ 

It should be noted that the summation of 
individual space guidelines will result 
in facilities of excessive area because 

OF THE PROJECTION OF SF^ACE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR INDIVIDiJAL ACTIVITIES. ONCE THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM HAS BEEN SELECTED, 

THE Architect and Educator should . 

ESTABLISH THE SPECIFIC SPACE NEEDS 

^ED ON THE GUIDELINES. CONSIDERATION 
MULTI-FUNCTIONAL JSE , SPACE SHARING, 
Ut^ PROGRAM SHARING SHOULD BE MADE IN 
DETERMINING THE FINAL SPACE ALLOCATION, 
The IMPACT of these possibilities will BE 
DISCUSSED FURTHER IN THE CONCEPTUAL MODEL 

Space GUIDELINES have been divided into 

4 RELATED AREAS t ACADEMIC AREA, SKILLS 
AREA WORKSHOPS, ACTIVITY AREAS, AND 
SUPPORT FACILITIES AND SERVICES. 



ACADEMIC AREA 



The focus of the academic area is 
envisioned to be the learning resource 
Center, particularly in the lower 

ENROLLMENT AREAS. IT IS THE DEPOSITORY 
FOR TEACHING RESOURCES, BOTH PHYSICAL 
AND HUMAN. IT SHOULD BE READILY 
ACCESSIBLE TO IND I V I DUALS AND GROUPS 
AND SHOULD BE CLOSELY RELATED TO 
SPECIALIZEO .LEARNING LABORATORIES. 

One of the major components in the 
Learning Resource Center which can 
bridge both leai'^ning and social from' 
remote areas to the outsi de world is 
the audio-visual information center. 
Here, a well supplied source of learning 

MATERIALS CAN BRING THE WORLD OF TODAY 
INTO THE CLASSROOM FOR ALL STUDENTS. 




The ACADEMIC AREAS OF THE VERY SMALL 

schools are envisioned to be a 
reflection of the one-room school house. 
Students will spend the majority of 
thei.r time in this area either in. 

r MALL GROUP OR I ND I VI DUAL STUDY. In 
THE SMALLER DES I GN ENROLLMENTS UP TO 
50 STUDENTS, THE MAJOR LEARNING SPACE 
WILL BE THE LEARN'ING RESOURCE CENTER 
ITSELF WI TH SUPPLEMENTARY SMALL GENERAL 
AND SPEC I AL CLASSROOMS AND LABORATCRIES. 



*1 



An important component of the smaller 

DESIGN ENROLLMENTS IS THE PROVISION OF 
INDIVIDUAL StUOY SPACE. AT THE LOWEST 
ENROLLMENT (10-25), IT IS ANTICIPATED 
THAT 100% OF THE STUDENTS WILL • .VE Arsi 
INDIVIDUAL STUDY SPACE . AVA I L ABLE . AS 
THE DESIGN ENROLLMENTS INCREASE AND 
OTHER RESOURCES ARE A.V A I L ABL E . THIS 
PERCENTAGE IS PROPOSED TO BE REDUCED 
TO RECOGNIZE THE NORMAL INDIVIDUA! 
STUDY OR RESEARCH AREAS WHICH ARE 
INCORPORATED INTO THE LEARNING RESOURCE 

Center and Audio-Visual Information 
Center. 




ORGANI ZATIONAL MODELS FOR THE ACADEMIC 
AK'EA SHOWING THE APPROXIMATE PROPORTIONS 
FOR FLOOR AREA DEOICATED TO EACH 
ACTIVITY f6r each DESIGN ENROLLMENTS 
UP Tfi 100 STUDENTS ARE SHOWN ON - THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 



ACADEMIC AREA' 



AREA 




DESIGN ENROL.LM 


F N T 








10-25 


26-50 


51-75 


76-100 


101-200 


201-300 


m-m 


401-500 


1.0,Learnin(j Resource 
Center 


1 

j 800 

i 


1000 • 


1200 


1400 ■ 


3000 


4000 




r~ • 

finnn 

DUUU 


AV Info Center 


! 200 ' 


300 


400 


600 










2.0 Individual Study ^ 


: loo;- 

^ 'ion 1 A'^ri 

' 25 


80-;: 

640-1200 

■ 40 


60'/, 

1200' 
45 


50?i 

1200 
50 


40;: 

" 1600 
80 


. 35r 

1800' 
105 


■ 

1800 ' 
125 


301 ■ 

2000 " 
150 . 


3,0 Language Arts 


400 . 

1 1 


400 


800 


800 
400 


(2)1600 


.(3)2400 


(4)3200 


(5)4000 


''.u iocifli btiidies 


' 1 

1 

1 




400 


400. 


■ 

800 
400 


(3)2400 


■ 

(4)3230 

I 


/ . . . " 

(5)4000 , ,, 


6.0 Science Worksnops 


400 i 

1 ; 


600 ' 


800 


(2)1000 


(2)2000 ; 

1 

-1 


(2)3600. 


1 

(3)4800 


(4)7200 . 


C t] |y|:ifU , 

o.u Hatn 


1 

1 1 

1 




I 

AAA 

400 


800 


1 

' 800 ■ 


800' 
400 


' 1 

(2)1600 1 

, I 


(3)?400 


7.0 Genera] C.R. 


( 

1 1 


1 
i 
♦ 
1 




300 


(2)1600 ' 


(3)2400 


(4)3200 '. 

t 


(5)4000 • ■ 



8.0 Teacfiers^Offices '(2)100 i (4)200 



16)300 (8)400 



1 



600 ' BOO 



1200 ■: 1500 
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Forinuli for study carrels, 
(■'i enrollment - library seating) x 40 S,F./Space 
201 of enrollment 



1 







133 



1 
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ir\ o fci 

1 T ' 

I 


tL tr 





5?p<=> p( 

51^75 • - 
ACADEM\C - 
CEKJTER 
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74C30 



\ 
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SKILLS AREA WORKSHOPS 



Skills area workshops ;ave been 

IMPERICALLY SELECTED AND GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO THE PROBABILITY OF THEIR 
BEING DESIRED IN THE PROGRAM. EACH 
OF THESE HAVE BEEN TESTED IN PLAN 
FORM TO DETERMINE ITS SUITABILITY TO 
CONDUCT A PROGRAM WITH AN ASSUMED 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS. THE ULTIMATE 
UTILIZATigN OF tHE ALLOCATED SPACE 
WILL, HOWEVER, BL DETERMINED BY THE 
INGENU/TY OF THE A R CM I TE C T ' AND COMMUNI 
IN N-AKING MULTIPLE USE OF SPACES. AND 
Of- THE FACULTY IN DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE 
PROGRAMS WHICH APE COMPATIBLE WITHIN 
THE SP A CF. 



SKILLS AREA WORKSHOPS 



AREA^ 


10-25 


26-50 


D E S 1 G 
51-75 


N EN 
76-100 


HUME 
101-200 


NT 

201-300 


301-400 


401-500 


1.0 Industrial Mechanics 
Hetals/ 

Welding 


200 

k W V 


200 


^00 


600 


1200 


1 
1 

! 

' 1500 

1 


1200 

iL\J\J 

1200 


1500 
1500 


Power Mech./ 

c. lectncity 


200 


200 


400 

1 


600 


1200 


1500 

i 


1200 

■ m 


^ 1500 


2.0 Construction 
Orafting/C.R. 

'iv'ood Working 
I ' Construction 


200 


300 

■ 


400' 


\ 600 

! 


400 
1200 


I 
I 

1 

600 " 
1500 


.800 
(1)2000 


800 
(1)2500 


- 

. j.u Ui tices/ In. 






• 
■ 


'V 


CAT 


/bO 


1000 


IZbO 


! 4.0 Business j 
! Sec. Services ' 




100 


1 

; 

400 ' 

1 
, 


1 
1 

400 

iw 




300 


1000 

m 


lOOO 

oLiO 




200 


300 


\ 

1 

1600 : 

■ 


t 

800 ..i 
1 


1200 


1500 

1 


2000 


2400 * 


1 U'OUn. ! 

, Sewing \ 

' 1 
( , 


?00 

i 

1 




400 

1 
j 


600 1 

1 

i 
j 


•100 


i 

1 

j 

600 ' 
■ 600 \ 

1 
1 


m 

ouu 

* 


1000 
] nnn 

iUUU 


i ! 

\ /.O Health Occupations ; 

! 1 
i 1 

i ^ i 


i 


1 

1 


1 

300 


400 

i 
1 

1 


600 

1 


1 

1 

500 I 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 


800 


800 



nil areas include storage areas. 
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■0 . 
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1: 
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ACTIVITY AREAS 

. * One of Tl-iE MORE t:-L us TVE NEEDS OF THE 

small high school is cjf that for 
activity areas such as physical 
education, music, drama, etc. 'community 
space may be available or existing 
schools may have spaces which can be 
used for these activities. the spaces 
projected for these areas are based 
upon none other existing and the 
probable ^need to provide them in this 
facility/' 

The lower. design enrollments do not 
justify full-scale facilities so. 
therefore, may require a selection of 

program which fits WITHIN THE SPACE 

PROVIDED. For example, an enrollment 
of 10-25 students does not justify the 
construction of a full s i 2e gymnas i um . . 
Therefore, the types of physical 

EDUCATION activities MAY BE LIMITED 

, to such as badminton, volleyball, etc., 
which may be coeducational or 
individual activities such as wrestling, 
gymnastics, or dance. 

Food Service and Cafeteria needs are 
also questionable for the lower design 
enrollments. at the lower end, it 
may only be necessary to have a kitchen 
avallaalk with meals being eaten in 
the inoividual carrel area." in 
other cases, the activity room 
^ may be used as a cafeteria or student 

form area. 
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ACTIVITY AREAS 



AREA 



DESIGN E.NROLLHENT , 
10-25 26-50' 51-75 76-100 101-200 201-300 301-400 . 401-500 



1.0 Husic Room 
Practice/Sto 



2.0 Physical Ed 
Activity Room 
Gymnasium 
Dressing tos 



3.0 Cafeteria/Forum 
' Forum 
Kitchen 



2500' 



400 



3750^ 



5000 



1200 
•400 



600 



7000 



1200 



16p0 
400 



2500 
800t^ 



1600 



1800 
400 



3500 
9000 
4500 



2000 
400 



4000 
10,000 
5000 



2000 



2400 
. 600 



5000 
11,000 
5500 



2200 



' W existing facility or cafeteria, if possible. 
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Tables. Recommence! <{imensions in feel for gymnasiums 



School 


W 


t 






S«ofi 


Smoll •l«m«nrory 


36 


52 








lorga •Itmttnlory 


52 


72 








Junior high school* 


65 


BA 


42 


74 


400 


Smoil itnior Klgh Khoolt 


79 


96 


50 


84 


700 


Lorg* Mnior .Agh kHooH 


lOO 


. 104 


50 


84 


1:500 



• U', (tnd ftrr ill ni run 




BAfKnaAll COURTS 

• luMOf high »<hool: 42 by 74 U 
tligh t<hoo); YMCA: 50 by 84 
ColUg*; AAU: 50 by 94 ft 
H»^gM.- minimum 20 ft, mora prtftrrtd 
Wiiith of unob»trjcttd ipact oultidA 
boundoHM: tr'nimum 3 ft, 10 ft pre* 

AK liAot 2 in. wi*^* 

Botk9ti 18in. diamofor, 10 ft obovt 
fle«f 

••ciboord; 4 Sy 6 ft rvctongulor, lower 
•dg« 9 ft obovo floor. Option-' for 
high Khool ond AAU: 35 : . 
foA ihopo, top odgr.curvod on ^> In, 
rodiut, mounttd w^»h top tdgt 12 ft 
t in. cibovo floor. 
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N1 



5!i 
I 

\ 



!> 



i L. 



1- 
I 



OFFICIAL COURT 



VOLLEY BALL 



r — 

T 

\ 



•9-0- 



b-0- 



I^^Courh icpcsJ from rhc^clinci. 



o 



9-0 — p— ro 
T 



.9 



PADDLE TENNIS 



-2b-0- 



-2b'0 ■ 
- ?0''O*- 



-26 0- 



fm. Court Hoor^ 



ELEVATION OP BACKSTOP 



3, 

t 

\ ! 



i, 



I Ccnrrr 

-4- 20-0*— 



J 

— » or 



4 mnv.- 



J-.VO'IT 



I* 



li 



f-' T/wt flog I 



HANDBALL 



fCALt I'-IO'O' 
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DCAD LINC 



WUirc CCMCNT 




CXMN. JOINT 4 



PLAN 



CO'URT 



20' rojoe 

Pot/n/S 



GOAL-WI COURT 
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SUPPORT FACILITIES/SERVICES 



AREA 


10-25 


26-50 


U S I G N E N R 0 L L H E N 1 
51-75 76-100 101-200 201-300 


301-400 


401-500 




1.0 Administrative 




















Central Office ■ 


100 


100 


kU 


ouu 


cnn 
oUU 


lUJJ 


1200 


1400 




Administrators 


100 


100 


120 


120 


•200 


300 


400' 


400- 




Guidance 


-0- 


100 








ouu 


,300 


300 




" Health 


-0- 


' 50(TR) 


50(TR) 


150 


300 


500 


500 


600 




Student Activities 


-0- 


-0- 






300 


400 


500 


600 ■ 




Faculty Room/ 


-c- 


200 ' 






/OO 


buO 


900 


1000 




Dining 




















h 

2.0 Food Service 












• 


• 






(See Cafeteria/ 
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3.0 Mechanical 


l 


















Heat Plant • 












i9nfi 




1500 




Equipment Rooms 








1000 




1500 




2000' 




Electric Service 
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lUU 
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4.0 Maintenance/Sto 


100 


200 


300 


500 


550 


600 . 


650 


700 


■ 


Janitor 


75 


75 . 


100 


,100 


150 


200 


250 


300 




5.0 Rest Rooms 


250 


250 


300 


350 


500 ; 


. 600 


700 


800. 
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25 


36 
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1 1 
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1 1 
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DISTAL HIGH SCHOOL 
DISTAL ALASKA 

What would a small\high school for 
30 - ao students i r\ a remote area of 
Alaska really be like? What would be 
the design criteria] that should be used 
to develop a school of this size? how 
would you go about establishing design 
criteria for a facility in a remote 
location with sd few students ?. ^l^t us 
presume that the small » pural , remote 
COMMUNITY . OF -Distal » Alask-a--iS" -tg-"HA-ve • - 

A NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILT UNDER THIS 

PROGRAM. What would be the conceptual 
model that could be followed to develop 
a facility such as this? 

Let us presume that the Cdmmuni ty. School 
Committee for Distal has been told 
that it qualifies for a new high 
school facilirv under the state 
Program. T-he Community School Committee 

HAS worked with THE STATE DEPARTMENT 

DF Education IN esj^abljshjng^ their 
educational goals and proposed 

CURRICULUM BY UTILIZING THE PHI DELTA 

Kappa priorizing technique. ; They are 
now ready to establish the design 
criteria fdr their sqhool facility 
WITH THE Educational and Architectural 
Consultant. 





. The Community School Committed 
has also made an inveniory of 
the resources available in the 
local communi ty to supplement 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. ThI^ HAS 
BEEN RECORDED FOR. USE IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AN. OVERALL PROGRAM FOR THE HIGH 
SCHOOL IN THE MANNER RECOMMENDED 

BY THE- State-; €otJC-ATrcmAL"^OA'Ra. They 

have alsq, inventoried the ^ther 
physical f^acilities which are available 
tp them in the elementary school and 
which ht be coordinated with the 
High Sc jl program. Although limited, 
these facilities will supplement an 
otherwise meager and sparse resource 

OF SPACES AVAILABLE FOR" HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS. 




The educational goals and curriculum 

DEVELOPED BY \HE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

Committee ekpf^ssfd the uniqueness of 
THE Community o^WJiSTAL, Alaska and 

indicated THOSE SPECIFIC PROGRAMS WHICH 
COULD BE OF ADVANTAGE TO THEIR STUDENTS. 
THI S UN I QUE NESS SHOULD CARRY THROUGH 
FOR THE PROGRAM FOR THE FACILITY 
DESIGN AND THIS SHOULD ALSO REFLECT 
THE NEEDS AND RESOUI.CES OF THE COMMUNITY 
IN ALL AREAS. 



£A//?piu-fs^ \ nil 111 mil' 
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The Community of Distal presently 
has about 30 students who are of high 
school age* by the time the new facility 
is available, they will have between 

35 AND 40.-PpSSlBLE HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS, INCLUDING THOSE COMING UP 
FROM THE LOWER GRADES, THEY HOPE TO 
BE ABLE TO RETAIN THE STUDENTS OF THE 
UPPER GRADES BY HAVING A PROGRAM OF 
HIGH INTEREST AND MOTIVATION; HOWEVER, 
TRADITIONALLY MANY OF THE 1 1 TH AND 1 2TH 
GRADERS HAVE BEEN LOST TO THE HIGH 
SCHOOL PROGRAM AS THEY HAVE SEEN LITTLE 
OR NO BENEFIT IN CONTINUING THEIR 
EDUCATION. / 



The Community School Committee recognizes 
that there are 2 possible alternative 
conceptual models for a high school 
program for the community ; either one 
based upon an individual learning 
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/ 
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PROGRAM FOR EACH STUDENT OR ANOTHER 
BASED UPON A PROGRAM OF FLEXIBLE 
SCHEDULING AND :T'EACHING BY THE FACULTY. 
As NEITHER the/facility NOR THE 
TEACHING STAFF IS AS YET A REALITY, I J 
MUST BE REC0<5'nI2ED THAT THE POTENTIAL 
FACILITY MUST ACCOMMODATE EITHER OF 
THESE PROGRAMS. IT MUST IN ESSENCE, 
NOT STAND IN THE WAY OF ANY POTENTIAL 
PROGRAM WHICH A CREATIVE STAFF MIGHT 
DEVELOP FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL. 




The Community School Ccmmit'^f": hopes 

Ti-iAT THE PROGRAM AND FACILITit:S 
CAtJ PROVIDE EVERY STUDENT WITH THE 
PODS I BI L ITY TO MAKE A PH YS I GAL 
AND PSYCHOLOGICAL TPAh'SITION FPCM TM 
RURAL AND REMOTE SITUATION OP 

DISTAL. Alaska ''O the wider areas 
OF THE State Arju the world.. 




S^iOCJLO /CJ^K/CiT ^"TZ/^SfV/" 
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This implies that the program and 
the facility should present a 
variety of human values as well as 
fields of knowledge for each student 
to explore, become familiar with, and 
prepare to confront, few, if any, 
of the students have had the 
opportunity to travel extensively to 
the urban areas of either alaska or 
THE States, and are as yet unfamiliar 

WITH MANY OF THE OPPORTUNITIES AND 
RISKS WHICH THEY MAY CONFRONT. THE 
HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM SHOULD ALLOW EACH 
STUDENT TO EXPERIENCE SUCH RISKS WITHOUT 
SERIOUS PENALTY . 
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Surmounting this all is the desire 
OF THE Community School Committee 

THAT THE NEW FACILITY SHOULD PROVIDE A 
QUALITY ENVIRONMENT FOR EF^FECTIVE 
EDUCATION TO THE EXTENT POSSIBLE IN THE 
REMOTE AREA OF^ DISTAL, ALAISKA. It IS 
RECOGNIZED THAT NOT EVERY OPPORTUNITY CAN 
BE OFFEF?ED BUT, TO THE DEGREE POSSIBLE, 
OPPORTUNITIES SHOULD EXIST FOR EACH OF 
THE STUDENTS TO FULFILL THEIR HIGHEST 
POTENTIAL AND DEEPEST EXPECTATIONS. 




Thus, the educational goals expressed 
BY the Community School Committee and 
THEIR Phi Delta Kappa explorations should 

BE REFLECTED IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
FOR THE FAC ILI TV ITSELF . UNCE THE 
PROGRAM IS ^IDENT I F I^J3_ FOR^_ I L I TY , _ _ 

THE EDUCATIONAL AND ARCHITECTURAL 
CONSULTANT FOR THE COMMUNITY SChlOOL 

Committee can then devel r- a design which 

BEST SU I TS THE NEEOS OF THAT PROGRAM . 




Conversely, it must be accepted that 

THE faculty coming TO THE NEW FAC I L I T Y 
MUST BE CAREFULLY SELECTED SO THAT THEY 
ARE GENERALISTS IN THEIR FIELDS WITH 
SUFFICIENT INTERESTS AND CONCERNS NOT 
TO BE OF NARROW VISION. THEY MUST 
RECOGNIZE THAT THEIR PARTICULAR FIELD 
IN A SMALL SCHOOL SUCH AS THIS, MUST BE 
APPROACHED WITH EXTREME FLEXIBILITY AND 
INDIVIDUALISM TO ALLOW EACH STUDENT 
TO PURSUE THE FIELD AT THEIR OWN LEVEL. 




In addition the faculty must recognize 
that 1he community hag something to off: 

JO . JHE . _Fj:)»JCAl,LQivJAL_-. S:lr^T-Z^l^ IHE LOCAL . 

BUSINESS PEOPLE, PROFESSIONALS, AND 
TECHNICIANS CAN SU^^Pa EMENT THEIR 
INDIVIDUAL. ENDEAVORS AND ENRICH THE 
PROGRAM SIGNIFICANTLY. 
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The Community School Committee has 
recognized that a small high school 
program must have a strong base in 
individual learning where students 
seek knowledge as well as classroom 
teaching where the teacher imparts 

KNOWLEDGE, IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT THE 
LEARNING PROGRAM BE BASED UPON 
A STUDENT MANAGED SYSTEM AS WELL AS A 
TEACHER CONTROLLED SYSTEM. THEREFORE, 
IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT EACH TEACHFR 
HAVE A HOME BASE WHICH THEY CAN OSE 
IN ADDITION TO THE CLASSROOM AREA. TO 
DEVELOP TEACHING PLANS, TO COUNSEL 
INDIVIDUALS IN THEIR PARTICULAR 
•'RSUITS, TO EVALUATE THE PROGRESS OF THE 
S.UDENTS WITH THE STUDENTS AND/OR THEIR 
PARENTS, AND TO GATHER AND DEVELOP 
INFOr^MATION FOR NEW COURSE CURRICULUM, 
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If the hi gh school students are to 
have the possibility for individual 
initiative, it therefore follows that 
the facility will be mult i - graded , 
rather than sequentially graded, 
Each person in the school will be able 
to go to classes with students of other 
grade levels and thereby will be able 
to mix their experiences together, 
Each will perform at his own' level and 
learn at his own pace, even though they 
are in class with a student of a higher 
or lower grade level, this will mix. 
ability levels in such a manner that 
the upper classmen will be able to help 
the lower classmen and, thereby, become 
a part of the teaching as well as 
learning experience. 




CLASS GROUPS 

ALlOlV ZAt<5V//V<? AT 

M/y A3/L/7V l^VSLS 
OA/A/ ^7>t3/^7V 
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Therefore, the building itself should be. 
able to accommodate unique teaching and 
learning methods which might not be 
appropriate in a high school of larger 

NUMBER. 

how would a curriculum be set up for 
a small high school of this nature? 
There are some unique organizational 
devices which can be used to make the 
curriculum and the program mgrh effective 
for students who are learning on an 
irjdividual rather than a group basis. 
These include the following i 

Phasing The phasing of curriculum 

content can widen the variety 

OF SUBJECTS AVAILABLE TO 
STUDENTS. A LARGE NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOL CAN 
STUDY ONE MAJOR CURRICULUM 
TOPIC AT A TIME. PHASING 
ASSUMES A NON-GRADED 
STRUCTURE WHICH ALLOWS A 9TH 
GRADER TO BE IN THE SAME 
CLASS WITH AN.llTH OR 12TH 

GRADER. This eliminates the 
need to offer all courses of 
a particular area, such as 
Science or Social Studies, each 
year but allows them 
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TO BE OFFERED IN ALTERNATE 
YEARS ON A SCHEDULE WHICH 
ALLOWS EVERY STUDENT TO HAVE 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO TAKE 
THEM DURING THE 3 OR 4 YEAR 
HIGH SCHOOL CYCLE. PHASING 
MAY ALSO ACCOMPLISH ONE OTHER 
SENSE OF COMMUNITY FOR THE 
STUDENTS ALLOWING ALL OF THEM 
TO BE ENGAGED IN ONE MAJOR 
ENDEAVOR AT ONE TI ME , 

THEREFORE FOCUSING NOT ONLY 

THEIR IN-SCHOOL BUT ALSO, THEIR 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL EFFORTS. 



Multi-Grading 



The multi-graded approach used in 
Distal High School is also a unique 
organizational pattern lending to its 
SUCCESS. By using multi-graded class 

GROUPS, WE CAN UPGRADE THE CURRICULUM, MIX 
THE EXPERIENCED WITH THE INEXPERIENCED, 
GAIN STABILITY AMD CONTINUITY AND HAVE 
A SIDE BENEFIT OF HAVING KIDS TEACH OTHER 

KIDS. This is particularly true in 

AREAS SUCH AS MUSIC, ART, AND SKILLS AREAT- 



MULV-O^^^ CLASS GROUPS 




Mini-Courses 



Another device can be short-term 
Mini-courses. These can spice up 
the curriculum by offering a quick 
and intense involvement in a 
particular subject area for a short 
period of time; 3 or 4 weeks or even 
3 or a ^ days, if the time and human 
resources are available. for example, 
a talented person in ^articular 

FIELD SUCH AS SOAP STOiNE CARVING, WEAVING- 
OR ART, OR SCIENCE COULD' ESTABLI SH A 
PROGRAM IN WHICH ALL STUDENTS ARE 
INVOLVED FOR 2 OR 3 DAYS OR A WEEK. 
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Uncommitted Time 

Uncommitted time is another way of 
enriching the program of a small 
hi^GH SCHOOL. The normal high school 

STUDENTS RACI NG FROM CLASS TO CLASS 
MAY NOT HAVE ^ THE TIME TO THINK BY 
THEMSELVES, EVALUATE THEIR OWN 
SITUATION, AND DEVELOP THEIR OWN 

PROGRAM. They may not have 

TIME TO DO ANYTHING EXCEPT LISTEN TO 
THE TEACHER. A CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT 
OF TIME LEFT OPEN FOR BOTH STUDENTS AND 
TEACHERS TO USE AT THEIR OWN DISCRETION 
ALLOWS FOR SMALL GROUP . EN TERPR I SES , 
INDIVIDUAL INDEPTH RESEARCH AND STUDY, 
REMEDIAL LEARNING IN THOSE AREAS WHERE 
INDI VI DUAL STUDENTS HAVE NEED , AND 
FLEXIBLE SCHEDULING DF LABORATORY AND 
SKILLS AREA WORKSHOPS. 
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The Learning Resource Center; is the 
focus of the learning experience 
IN DISTAL High School. In the Learning 
Resource Center -a variety/cif. instructional 
aids including books/ as wel^l as maps, 
charts , sli des , models , and '\new teaching 
media in the visual aids such as slides, 




FILMS, VIDip-TAPE ARE AVAILABLE 

TO STUDENTS EITHER INDIVIDUALLY OR IN 

GROUPS. Thus, the student is, able to 

EXPERIENCE A 'WORLD OF INFORMATION AT 
HIS FINGER TIPS AND ACCORDING TO HIS 

NEEO. The Learning Resource Center is 

ALSO THE PHYSICAL CENTER OF THE LEARNING 
ACTIVTTY OF THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL. 
ON ONE HAND,^ IT IS THE FOCAL °OINT FOR 
MATERIAL RESOURCES INCLUDING TEACHING 
MEDIA AS WELL AS LEARNING SPACES SUCH 
AS CLASSROOMS, LABORATORIES, AND 
SKILLS CENTER- WORKSHOPS. IT IS ALSO 
THE FOCAL POINT FOR THF. HUM^N RESOURCES 
OF THE TEACHERS, THE LIBRARIAN, AND 
GUIDANCE PEOPLE. THIS LEARNING RESOURCE 

Center and its adjacent areas form 

THE ACADEMIC CORE OF THIS SMALL HIGH 5CH0C 
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There are three types of learning 
spaces envisioned to be used in fi\ 
Distal High School. An individuaC 
studies base should bel available too 
for each student whe^e he can follow 
his individual quest,' for knowledge, 
and which can serve f^s • a headquarters 
for his academic pursuits. group 
meeting rooms such as cl assroc : 's , 

SEMINAR ROOMS, LABOrIa TOR I E3 SHOULD Bfi 

available for english, social studies, 
Math, and Science. Skili-S workshops 
require very special sorts of services 
or accommodate very special sorts of 
activities are l'ndertaken such as 
woodwork ing , arts and crafts , 
or industrial mechanics. each of these 
types ,0f spaces performs specific needs 
for program activities in the small 
high school learning program- students 
may spend as much as half their time 
in individual study in a, carrel or 

IN A SKILLS WORKSHOP. ThE REMAINDER 
OF THEIR TIME CAN BE \U GROUP LEARNING 
SI^TUATIONS IN CLASSROOMS, SEMINA.^S, OR 
LABORATORIES . 
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The individual learning base for each 
student is . an important component of 
the small high school program. in 
DISTAL High School, every student 

SHOULD HAVE SUCH A LEARNING SPACE 

FOR HIS OWN; EITHER A STUDY CARREL^ 

WHICH PROVIDES SPACE FOR B00K3 . A 

LOCKER, A FILE CABINET. AND A PLACE 

TO BRING AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 

OR A SKILLS AREA IN WHICH HE CAN PURSUE 

AN INDIVIDUAL INTEREST INTENSIVELY 

IF HE SO DESIRES. 



The group spaces can be either a small 
group or may include as many as 15-20 
students if two classes come together ' 
-or any particular purpose . more 
LIKELY IN Distal High, School, these 

WILL BE SPACES FOR 10^12 STUDENTS TO 
MEET WITH A TEACHER *^0 ENGAGE IN A. 
PARTICULAR SCHEDULED CLASS OR STUDY 

ACTIVITY. This may include watching 

FILMS, PARTICIPATING IN BUSINESS OR 
MATHEMATICS ' JORATORIES WITH EQUIPMENT, 
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SUCH AS CALCULATORS OR TYPEWRITERS, 
OR IN SCIENCE LABORATORIES ENGAGING 

IN vChemistry, Physics. or^BiolOgy. The 
basic science laboratory in distal 
High School should be a very flexible 
area which can be used for several types 
of science on a shared b^sis as science 
programs are phased fron year to year, 
ihis may be also true in vocational 
areas such as woodworking, metals, and 
electronics . 




IbO 



The Learning Resource Center is 
supplemented by workshops and activity 
areas of special nature such as science, 
business vocational areas. fine arts 
areas, and supports and service areas. 
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Workshops may also be available for 
home living activities, and arts and 
craft activities, « these might also 
be phased from year to year or term 
to term depending upon the number 
of ^:tudents interested in a particular 
course or the curriculum established 
BY '-HE Community School Committee. 
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One of the considerations in the design 

OF A 'small high SCHOOL IS THE CHARACTER 
OF SPACES IN THE FACILITY. THEY CAN 
BE OF TWO TYPESj EITHER ''UNIVERSAL'' 
SPACE IN WHICH DIVERSE ACTIVITIES CAN 
OCCUR SIMULTANEOUSLY OR SEQUENTIALLY 
OR ''ARTICULATED'' SPACE WHICH CAN \ 
ONLY ACCOMMODATE ONE TYPE OF ACTIVITY. 
It IS IMPORTANT TO RECOGNIZE THAT 
UNIVERSAL SPACE WHICH WILL ACCOMMODAT^ 
MORE THAN ONE ACTIVITY OVER A PERIOD 
OF TIME SHOULD RECEIVE THE PRIORITY. 

Although articulated space can provide r 

FOR SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES, IT IS THE LEAST 
EFFICIENT USE OF SPACE. IF SPECIALIZED 
SPACE IS PROVIDED. FOR EACH ACTIVITY. THE 
TOTAL SPACE REQU-lRED FOR A SCHOOL WILL 
PROBABLY EXCEED THE SPACE AVAILABLE IN 
THE BUDGET. ThE USE Or U:hIVERSAL SPACE 
WHICH CAN BE MULTI-FUNCTIONAL '.,AN REDUCE 
THE OVERALL SPACE REQUIREMENTS AND 
ECONOMIZE THE C'JST OF THE FACILITY. 



There are many ways in which space 
sharing can provide space and 
program flexibility in a small high 
SCHOOL. It is important that ^ 

THESE BE EXPLORED IN THE DESIGN. OF 
THE BUILDING AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE' 
SO THAT THE MAXIMUM NUMBER OF 
OPPORTUNITIES CAN BF PROVIDED TO ^ 
THE STUDENTS. 




/' 
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For example, programs can share space 
by rotating the use within the space. 
This is very common in the general 
academic area where such things as 
History, Economics, and Social Studies 
may all share a common space. 




Programs can also share space for 

COMMON activities, FOR EXAMPLE, 

A SCIENCE LABORATORY ^.aY HAVE ONE AREA 

specifically designed for r^hysical 
Sciences while another area, of the 

ROOM CAN BE DESIGNED FOR l.I'^E SCIENCES 
The S^ ace in , between can QE a rflAREO 
-WORlT' AREA USED BY BOTH DEPENDING UPON 
THE NEED AT 7HE TI . 
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Programs. CAN also share space by common 
services. a common core of services 
and utilities can serve several programs. 
Thus, an Art Lab may also be able to 
SERVE AS a Science or Home Living 
Laboratory if it has appropriate 

STORAGE AND OPEN SPACE. ThE COMMON 
SHARED CORE CAN INCLUDE THE SINKS, 
WORK SPACF:, ANO BASIC EQUIPMENT. 



Each student can have the opportunity 
to explore, learn and achieve at 
his own speed ano to his ultimate 
CAPACITY. The program can have a 

STRONG EMPHASIS ON INDIVIOUAL STUDENT 
RESPONSIBILITY AND PARTICIPATION 
IN LEARNING PROGRAMS. THROUGH (THESE 
MEANS, THE INOIVIDUAL'S ABILITyIaND 
DESIRE TO DIRECT HIS OWN LEARNlKlG FOR A 
PRGOUCTIVE LIFETIME CAN BEST BE ACHIEVED 

In ADDITION, Distal High School can 
recognize innovative teaching programs 
which may not otherwise be considered. 
Programs such as Team Teaching allows 
each teacher to do his best job in' his 
best subject by cooperating with other 
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FACULTY. MEMBERS. 
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Another program, variable group sizes, 
can allow. sizing each group according 
to thf. learning process being used or ^ 
material oeing studied. large groups ' 
can learn basic concepts or knowledge^ 
mediun' size vgroups can learn ideas or 
technique- s, small groups can exchange 
and texamine ideas together, and 
individuals can search and experiment 
ir/;th •>pecific kn0wled<3e in detail. 
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Thus, Distal High School can be an 
effective teaching and learning 

ENVIRONMENT FOR ALL STUDENTS IN A REMOTE, 

RURAL SITUATION AND ALLOW THEM TO 

FULFILL THEIR HIGHEST POTENTIAL 

WHETHER TO STAY IN THEIR OWN AREA 

OR TO VENTURE INTO THE WORLD AT LARGE. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

College of Education 
Field Training and 
V Service Bureau 

Eugene, Oregon 97403 




(503)686-3409 March 11, 1977 



MEMO 

TO: All Bureau Staff Who Worked on the SPARE Project 

FROM: Bob Stalick 

RE: Unsolicited Comments About the Success of the Project 



On March 10, 1977 I received the attached letter from 
John Knapp, who is employed by the Southcentral Regional 
Resource Center in Anchorage, Alaska, as their Communitjr 
Goals Specialist. This is the first input we've received . 
on the usability of our project. As you can see from his 
letter, we have been credited with a viable model. These 
things are nice to know. 

cc : Jo^n Amundson 

1 
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My job is going ^ remarkably well for the short time I 
have been at it* I made a tour of our key districts to 
orient myself with the people and problems of education, 
in Alaska. I v/ent to tv/o villages and the district office 
on Kodiak Island, Glennallen, and Palmer. Last v/eek I 
«=pent another v/eek on Kodiak Island with Jim Elliot 
conducting the PDK Goals project, with all due modesty, 
it was a raving success • The Superintendent v/as able oo 
use the cooperating and part icipat ing spirit engendered 
by the pro.ject to make a contact with the native people 
that he had not been able to make during the previous 
three or four years. It was a little of a testing for 
me as well because it v/as my first attempt to try to 
communicate with native people. Out? native coordinator 
^old me that I did surprisingly well. I v/as pleased at 
that since it seems that few people, white people, can 
get through to the natives. One result of this pilot 
project was the realization that we need to rewrite the 
goal statements into terms that are more understanbable 
by native people. This is especially true of the 
statements that were devised by the Angoon Village. A new 
friend in the Alaska Native Foundation has agreed to 
have a select group of natives look at the goal statements 
to see if they can rev/rite them in more understandable terms. 
V/e will have to be careful with this process to ensure that 
the original meaning is not destroyed. 

We have five professionals in our office and our work 
load is growing daiiyo John Stamm just appointed me as 
our Center's representative to a State Advisory Corjnittee 
on Regional Resource Centers. V/e really do need some 
coordination as miuch of our work is on-the-run and shoot- 
from-the-hip. Education in Alaska is quite primitive. The 
averar-;e stay for a village teacher- as about two years. 
V/hen that teacher leaves, all that he has t.^one leaves v/ith 
him. The district usually does nothing to ensure any 
continuity from one year to the next. Curriculum development 
in Alaska is a mad scramble to canned devices. The best 
districts at least look for individualiz d programs. My 
first assignment v/as to develop a Special Ed program for 
a district that has no regular ed program. 'After about 
three weeks of work I was able to convince the Curriculum 
Director that he needed to develop a regular curriculum 
before he seeks a special ed curriculum. I am really not , 
sure that I convinced him. Anyway I did introduce him to 
Oregon's Toward ComDetency. I am sure it v/as a rr.istake 
because I think he will &dopt it. Another problem is that 
teachers v/ill not v/ork in the summer on , curriculum projects 
as their first thought is to "go outside" for the summer. 
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